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Built to give the greatest 
tyre performance in the world 


SO STRONG, 50 SWIFT, SO SILENT, and so safe, the 
mighty new Eagle by Goodyear is a masterpiece of tyre 
craftsmanship. Its deep, long-life tread embodies the 
proved diamond pattern in a new exclusive design for 
greater Aexibility and road holding, smoother nding. 
Deep-cut blade slow put hundreds of traction edges on 
the road for longer anti-skid mileage and unequalled 
stability under all driving conditions. Stop notches 

at the shoulders ensure that braking is quick, straight 
and safe. Built-in silencers absorb road noise and 
corner squeal. And the classic beauty of the sidewall] 

is protected from kerb damage by a seul mb. 


The new Eagle is available tubeless, with exclusive 


Grip-Seal Construction, or tube-type. 


Under every tyre tread are plies of cord fabric. 
Ordinary cords stretch and weaken. Now, 

the Goodyear 3-T process “* triple-tempers”’ 
them in a spectal machine, They pass through 
at a controlled Tension and Temperature for 
a specific Time. The result? Strongest, 

most heat-and-stretch resistant cords possible. 


THE ULTIMATE IN CAR TYRE QUALI‘ 
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MISS FIONA LOMAX 
Miss Fiona Lomax, the eldest daughter of Major and the Hon. Mrs. Cecil Lomax, of Codicote Mill, Hitchin, 


engaged to be married to Mr. Simon Bradley, only son of the late Mr. B. R. Bradley and 
of Mrs. Bradley, of Little Shields, Cassington, Oxfordshire 
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FAIR PLAY IN PLANNING 


DDRESSING the Town Planning Institute 
A at Buxton last week, Sir Sydney Little- 
wood, a member of the Council of the Law 
Society, ascribed the unpopularity of planners 
to the fact that, to some extent, planners 
stopped the individual from doing as he pleased. 
Sir Sydney hastened to soften this observation 
by adding that the planners’ actions were in the 
community’s interest, but they did far too little 
to explain to people what they are about. With 
large numbers of men of military experience 
those remarks would pass as a fairly accurate 
description of sergeant-majors. There is, how- 
ever, the important difference that a sergeant- 
major can exact immediate compliance with his 
wishes; explanations are not expected of him, 
and unpopularity does not impair his effective- 
ness. 

The planner does not enjoy those advan- 
tages. The war-time ordinance which put the 
life and property of every individual at the 
disposal of the State no longer operates. In 
serving the community’s interests, the planner 
will make the best progress if he explains what 
he is seeking to achieve and if he goes about his 
task with a realisation that even a necessary 
and fully-authorised invasion of the normal 
rights of the citizen, undertaken in an officious 
manner, is capable of creating a degree of 
resentment which will react to the detriment of 
planning as a public service, even if it does not 
slow down the accomplishment of the immediate 
plan. In the long run, of course, the planner can 
usually override all objections, but it can be 
made a long run and a rough ride. Moreover, 
the trail of ill-will left behind, far from abating, 
is liable to be intensified, for in this country at 
any rate, men are never silent about what they 
conceive to be injustices. It is significant that 
in the discussion which followed this Buxton 
address, one speaker disclosed that, in talking 
to secondary school pupils, he found that they 
were all vaguely opposed to planning, which 
they connected with injustice. Unless there is 
a change in the approach of the planner to his 
task, his future seems unlikely to become 
happier with the passing of the years. 

Sir Sydney Littlewood was inclined to 
blame the 1954 amendments to the Town and 
Country Planning Act for creating a sense of 
unfairness for which the planners get blamed, 
and he expressed a personal view that, ‘‘ sooner 
or later, when land is compulsorily acquired, the 
market value will have to be paid.’”’ The pros- 
pect does not encourage a hope of such a change 
coming soon, and if it comes later, it may be 
very much later. Meantime, the problems of 
planning remain. Where legislation cannot be 
repealed or amended to suit everyone’s liking, 
our national habit is for the parties affected to 
co-operate in making it work with the least 
friction. That reasonable relationship appears 
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to be lacking in respect of planning, and the 

planners cannot always be absolved from blame. 

Sir Sydney Littlewood made some practical 

suggestions. Good might come of the Ministry’s 

setting up a public relations department which 

would, among other things, utilise suitable 

opportunities for explaining planning to the 

public. Perhaps greater good would accrue from 

ensuring that all officials who have contact with 

the public, or with public bodies, are made fully 
aware of the need to explain and are instructed 

how to win co-operation by explanation. The 

habit of local authorities in refusing applications 

for such facilities as extracting surface minerals, 

well knowing that what they refuse will be 
granted on appeal, is just an evasion of responsi- 
bility prompted by fears of incurring unpopu- 
larity, and the Ministry should so arrange the 
delegation of powers that this and similar 
sources of numerous appeals are blocked. 

Industry, too, could do much to help, and the 
attitude of planners to industry, which is too 
often one of constant hostility, should be aban- 
doned in an effort to create a co-operative mood 
in discharging an essential task. 


LABURNUM 


IHE lone laburnum at my gate 
Miser-like, held its hidden hoard 
Until to-day, when sudden spate 
Of lavish largesse 1s outpoured 
And passers-by can shave with me 
The viches of its treasury. 
K. G. SULLIVAN. 


EGG EXPORTS 


GREAT fuss has been made about the 

small quantity of British eggs which have 
been exported to Continental markets in recent 
weeks. We always do some export trade in eggs; 
indeed, we have been sending them to no fewer 
than 21 countries for some Aine past, but the 
point at the moment is that British eggs which 
carry a subsidy are being sold in markets which 
have hitherto been regarded as the preserve of 
Denmark and Holland. Denmark is particu- 
larly upset, but her main competitor is Holland 
and not ourselves. It is true that our eggs carry 
a subsidy at a high rate to maintain price 
guarantees to the home producer, but the traders 
who export these eggs to the Continent ob- 
viously want to make the best possible price. 
We are not undercutting the Continental trade 
for the sake of establishing a place there. Indeed 
it is nonsense that there should be export of any 
British eggs to the Continent. The estimated 
consumption per head of population is 211 eggs 
a year in the United Kingdom, compared with 
342 for the United States.:and 288 in Canada. 
Clearly there is great scope for a sales promotion 
campaign by the newly fledged British Egg 
Marketing Board. To give a filliip to this the 
Government might well decide that the general 
subsidy given on eggs, amounting to £40,000 in 
the past three months, should be made repayable 
by exporters. 


PONIES FOR EXPORT 


OLLOWING closely on the uproar over the 

export of live cattle, another storm is 
brewing over the export of ponies. It will 
surprise many people to learn that within the 
last six months more than 1,300 ponies, mostly 
from Dartmoor, have been exported to Canada 
and America under conditions which are 
reliably reported to have been deplorable. Some 
of the animals are said to have been wild mares, 
heavy in foal. For the most part the ponies 
have been shipped from Glasgow, although the 
last consignment left from Avonmouth. As 
Glasgow is so far from Dartmoor it may be 
imagined how much these ponies, the majority 
of which are completely wild, and afraid to eat 
or drink, suffered during the journey. They are 
almost invariably what can be described as 
“scrub stock’’ and not the pure-bred Dartmoor 
pony, and it is difficult to conjecture what they 
are wanted for. They are certainly no advertise- 
ment for our mountain and moorland pony 
breeds. It has been rumoured that as many of 
the large stores in America and Canada offer 
ponies as prizes, describing them as genuine wild 
ponies ‘for your child to ride, ” this may be their 
destination. Their fate might be worse, but 
meanwhile something should be done to 


regulate the traffic. The Minister of Agricultur 
has been urged by the Horses and Ponie 
Protection Association to take action, and it | 
to be hoped that he will at least prohibit th 
export of mares in foal and foals not sufficient 
established to withstand the sea journey. . 
compulsory veterinary examination at the por 
would do much to put the matter right. 


THE AMERICA’S CUP 


HE news that the Royal Yacht Squadro 

is to challenge the New York Yacht Clu 
for the America’s Cup cannot fail to arous 
enthusiasm among all lovers of the sport. He 
too long—over a hundred years—the Blu 
Riband of yachting has rested in America, an 
one can only wish the new challenger ever 
success in her venture. The Cup, won by th 
famous schooner America at Cowes in 1851, we 
presented to the New York Yacht Club by th 
winners as an International Challenge Cup i 
perpetuity, and rigid rules surround it. It is th 
alteration of one of these rules reducing tk 
minimum water-line length of competitors fro 
65 feet to 44 feet which has made a new challens 
an economic possibility. The Cup will now t 
competed for by yachts of the international 1! 
metre class, and the syndicate of Royal Yack 
Squadron members who are sponsoring th 
challenge have commissioned four outstandin 
British designers to compete in designing tk 
new contestant. It is interesting to note thé 
this is the first time that a British challenge he 
been issued by a syndicate. All previo 
challenges were made by single individuals lk 
Sir Thomas Lipton, who is reputed to hay 
spent over two million pounds in his unsucces: 
ful attempts to regain the Cup. America 
contestants, on the other hand, have often bee 
owned by syndicates, including the Americ 
herself. The ability of British designers t 
produce hulls every bit as good as the American 
is unquestionable, but there are one or tw 
factors which have tended to be overlooked i 
the past. The first is that, however good th 
yacht, the race is lost without first-class helm: 
manship and crew training—aspects in whic 
the Americans have tended to prove superio 
The other thing is the necessity for perfection « 
sail—again a factor on which the Americans, 1 
the past, concentrated more than the Britisl 


INSECT POLICE 


ROM South Africa recently came news of 
minute insect, parasitic on the eggs of tha 
emperor moth which is a major pest of Sout 
African pine forests. South Africa would lik 
Britain’s help to identify the beneficial parasit 
and later to breed it on a large scale—to th 
detriment of unwanted emperors. Facetiousl5 
one may suspect that there might here be some 
thing for a political satirist, but biologists ca 
soar (pace Lysenko) above the trivialities « 
national dogma, and biological control (at leas 
among insects) has a long tradition of inte: 
continental co-operation. As yet no entomol 
gist has scored in the world’s forests a succes 
comparable with the uniquely famous victory ¢ 
Cactoblastis cactoyrum (the South American cate! 
pillar with which Australia controlled the curs 
f ‘‘prickly pear,” itself a much-too-successht 
colonist from North America), but several bit 
logical control campaigns have in the past bee 
conducted in forests. There are, for randor 
examples, work against the gipsy moth in th 
U.S. and against woodwasps in New Zealan 
(whither the parasite Rhyssa persuasovia Wa 
sent from England); hostile action against pine 
spruce and larch sawflies in Canada; and pare 
sitised cockchafers sent to Mauritius. Also, w 
have ourselves imported many useful predator 
and parasites of bark beetles from France an 
Germany. Biological control work is ofte 
complicated, but fortunately it is rarel 
bedevilled by emotional considerations lik 
those attached to the use of myxomatosi 
against rabbits. Laymen may wonder wher 
exactly ‘‘biological control,’ properly so-calle¢ 
begins and ends. An examination questio 
might produce some amusing essays: Discuss 
within the context of biological control, th 
ideas and techniques of “‘divide and rule” i 
imperialism, the deliberate use of myxomatosi 
against rabbits, and the keeping of cats t 
control field mice and voles in a garden. 
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SOUNTRYMAN’S 


NOTES 
| By TAN NIALL 


N the day following a storm of rain I was 

») prevailed upon to find a corner of the 
garden for the planting of five potatoes, 
1 experiment on the part of one member of the 
mily that springs, I suspect, from the do-it- 
yurself craze. While it rained the birds sang, 
id at dusk the owls began calling. Apart from 
autumn and winter, when one gets more 
ian enough of the owls that frequent the trees 
‘ross the road at times, I find that owls seem 
i be stimulated by a moist atmosphere. Their 
rinders fire better or something, just as the 
ir purrs along on a damp evening. I listened to 
ie owls on the night following the downpour 
id noticed that they were completely silent on 
ibsequent nights, which must have some 
gnificance, unless they moved away to more 
mgenial surroundings after spending a single 
ght across the road. 
| ®t 
, AY interest in owls probably goes back 
| to one that was an ornament in my grand- 
other’s parlour, a long-eared owl that some- 
re had shot in the little wood. It wasn’t by 
zy means a friendly bird, and the taxidermist 
ad achieved his peak in giving it the same 
iff, hostile expression that he had put upon 
ie face of an otter he had set up for a neigh- 
yur. Very few of those old taxidermists had 
ie gift of setting a bird or animal in a natural 
osture, and their stock of glass eyes seemed to 
> standard for fox and otter alike. To be 
mest, I haven't seen much improvement in 
1e setting up of fish either. It takes some 
aagination to identify a fish in a glass case 
ith the creature that swims in the river. 
_ To return to the owls, I find I live quite 
appily without them, as I do without June bugs 
ad jackdaws, and never give them a minute’s 
1ought for months on end, and suddenly the 
orch, the chimney, or the trees are full of them. 
1 two days I found owls all about me. It 
2gan when we picnicked near a fir planting and 
wandered in among the trees after walking 
stoss some land being stocked by the Forestry 
ommission. I noticed that almost every 
juare foot of the ground was riddled with 
all holes made by field-mice and voles, and I 
as pondering what kept the voles in check as 
entered the planting. On the ground beneath 
ne tree I counted no fewer than 180 owl pellets, 
ad these consisted of the fur, bones and 
cisors of voles. At least a dozen other trees in 
te immediate locality had pellets at the foot of 
tem, but I didn’t bother to continue the 
ount. The tawny owl that silently flapped 
prgueh the trees evidently enjoyed a feast of 
bles every day or every night. Voles, I 
jlagine, are much more active after dark. The 
‘wny owl certainly is. 
* * * 

HE following morning, when I was at the 
cottage, I was urged to go up to the little 
ood on the side of the hill. A big crow 
id twice dived down to attack our second- 
orn, who has a penchant for crag climbing and 
lventure. I have been swooped upon by gulls 
om time to time, but a crow has never 
‘tacked me as far as I can recall. Since we had 
id some dispute about a raven nesting on the 
iff two years ago, I decided to investigate, 
though I was quite sure a raven would have 
ven even more room to an adventuring boy. 

The crow was circling overhead when I got 
‘ere, but he hadn’t been attacking anyone but 
S natural enemy, the tawny owl, for immedi- 
‘ely below the place where the crow kept 
atch a tawny owl flew out of the ivy on the 
de of the cliff. Now the tawny owl is a blood- 
ursty creature in his way. I have seen one 
king a blackbird to pieces, and I thought 
out our family of chicks without protection 
‘wire above their heads; but the owl doesn’t 
ave the wood by day, or, if he moves, he gets 
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GOOD COMPANIONS 


an excited escort of blackbirds, jackdaws and 
other angry birds, and the crow does. It seemed 
to me that it is more in our interest to suffer the 
tawny owl in the wood than the crow, for the 
owl may find the crow nestlings if he gets 
the chance, and our chicks will be safely in the 
coops before the owl is out hunting for supper. 
I found a small piece of mouse fur on a branch 
where the owl generally sits to eat his catch, 
but the pellets on the ground below the branch 
contained mainly the wing-cases of some kind 
of beetle and, as yet, no remains of chicks 
either of the domestic hen or the crow. 

Later the same day I came across a third 
tawny owl, a more ruddy specimen than the 
other two I had encountered. This one rose in 
a wooded gulley up which I was walking and 
flew ahead of me for short distances. On one 
occasion he alighted in a crotch of the far side of 
a tree which I was approaching and peered 
round the trunk in a most comical fashion, 
rather like one of James Thurber’s owls. I 
think there is something of the comedian in all 
owls. The little owl has it to a degree and the 
tawny, or wood, owl is a clown, particularly 
when he pretends to be asleep like an old buffer 
in an armchair. 


* * 
* 


N old friend sent me two flies the other day. 
They were bigger than anything I normally 

use for trout, and weighted with lead. What did 
I think of them, he asked. One doesn’t look a 
gift horse in the mouth. Some of the old Welsh 
trout fishermen used very large flies, some big 
enough to take salmon. I was given one of these 
last year by a man who said he had caught a six- 
pound trout on it. It was an outsize March 
Brown. The two flies that came by post proved 
to be dragon-fly nymphs. They were winged 
with bittern feather and had some fluorescent 
material in their bodies. I was most doubtful 
of them at first until I remembered two things. 
The friend who sent them is a very experienced 
angler and has caught some outsize trout, and 
North Wales, particularly in the locality of the 
headwaters of the Conway river, is a particularly 
good hunting-ground for dragon-flies and dragon- 
fly collectors. From June until late summer I 
hardly ever go fishing on a bright day without 
seeing half a dozen dragon-flies. A dragon-fly 
nymph isn’t on a well-known list I consulted, 
and I don’t think many people bother with such 
a large “‘fly,’’ but the technique of fishing it is 
one to lure a big trout. It is recovered very 
slowly, almost trundled along the bottom to 
attract a fish. It is a fact that big fish have to 
be stimulated by-something out of the ordinary 
and a good trout will rise to a large dry fly more 
readily than an imitation that matches the size 
of the natural. I am not a wet-fly expert, but 
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M. Jones 


I plan to fish the dragon-fly nymph and the big 
March Brown on a lake where big trout are to 
be had. I have a glass case waiting for a fish 
that can pull down my little spring balance to 
its maximum. 


* * 
oe 


LONG the road that leads to a lake 
in the hills to which I go to fish there 
are several stretches where pools of water 
are to be found. In fact, streamlets and springs 
take the course of the road for short distances 
and feed these pools. Every year the more 
stagnant of the pools get filled with frog spawn, 
and this year there was more of it than I had ever 
seen before. Apparently the conditions suited 
the frogs that must come out of the waterholes 
and mossy drains far below in the valley. It is 
said that frogs travel miles to these places and, 
seeing so much spawn, I can imagine that they 
do. Gallons of the stuff fill ruts and gulleys. I 
have no idea how much spawn a single pair of 
frogs produce, but it would take thousands of 
the creatures to produce the fluid that at the 
moment lies waiting to develop into more frogs 
to feed and be fed upon. What a feast it would 
make for the heron or some such water bird! 
Much of the spawn comes to nothing, how- 
ever, for the sun dries out the pools at times, or 
they seem to go more stagnant and the spawn 
putrefies. Some years ago, for the amusement 
of the children, and to see whether fish are 
really fond of spawn, I took a mess of it home 
and put it in the tank in which I kept some 
perch at the time. The perch paid no attention 
to the spawn, but later on, when tadpoles began 
to develop, they would dart at it, take it 
into their mouths and then expel it. The 
tadpoles didn’t survive this treatment, and I 
rescued some of them, putting one or two into 
the tank at later stages of their progress towards 
fully formed frogs. I never saw the perch eat 
one, although they killed hundreds. Perhaps 
spawn has unpleasant taste, to prevent fishes 
from making a feast and exterminating all the 
frogs in a pond. 


* * 
* 


HE full-grown frog, too, is said by some 

people to have an unpleasant taste so far as 
a pike is concerned. A pike will rush at a frog or 
anything else that moves, but I am not sure that 
it eats frogs any more than my perch did. 
When the perch were off the feed I used to put a 
few tadpoles into the water and watch them. 
The perch would elevate their dorsals and move 
forward, watching the tadpoles coming down, 
just as they watched wood-lice I dropped into 
the tank at other times. There would be a 
scramble to seize the tadpoles and blow them 
along, but as soon as the tadpoles showed no fur- 
ther sign of life all interest in them disappeared. 
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MYTH OF THE BETSY CAINS 


By MICHAEL R. BOUQUET 


N February 17, 1827, there sailed from 
() Shields a small brig, the Betsy Cains, 165 

tons, bound for Hamburg with a cargo of 
coal. As she began to make her way across the 
North Sea a heavy E.S.E. gale sprang up, and 
she put back, running towards the mouth of the 
Tyne for shelter. A short, steep sea was break- 
ing tremendously upon the bar. Out of con- 
trol, the brig was driven on the Black Midden 
Rocks near the Spanish Battery. The crew 
were taken off by the lifeboat, but within a few 
days the Betsy Cains had disintegrated in a 
succession of gales (Fig. 1). 

An ordinary story of shipwreck, one of 
hundreds of similar disasters which occurred at 
the mouth of the Tyne in the 19th century. Yet 
the Betsy Cains was no ordinary ship. Even 
before her loss there were legends about her 
among seafarers on the north-east coast. It was 
said that she was the oldest British ship afloat, 
that she was a former royal yacht dating 
from the late 17th century, that her original 
name had been Princess Marvy and that as 
a royal yacht under that name she had been 
the ship in which William of Orange had 
sailed from the Netherlands to Torbay in 1688. 

Such was the currency given to the legend 
that in the few days when the Betsy Cains lay 
wrecked at Tynemouth crowds of curious sight- 
seers visited the wreck to remove souvenirs 
(Fig. 2). Snuff boxes made from her timbers 
were presented to each member of the New- 
castle Corporation, a carved figure, part of the 
knight-heads (timbers supporting the bowsprit) 
of the vessel, was given to the Corporation of 

Trinity House at Newcastle (Fig. 3), and a keen 
local antiquarian secured a beam with gilt 
mouldings from the cabin. The story of a sup- 
posed connection with William of Orange was 
widely believed, particularly among members of 
Orange Lodges. The agitation at that time 
against Roman Catholic emancipation would 
explain the popular saying that “‘while the 
Betsy Cains remained afloat the Papists would 
mever get the upper hand.’’ Nor was it only 
among the ignorant that the legend was be- 
leved. In 1855 Dr. Stephen Lushington, Judge 
of the Admiralty Court, recalled that 40 years 
before he had taken part in a lawsuit which 
involved the Betsy Cains, ‘“‘the identical vessel 
that brought over William III from Holland.” 

No doubt the Betsy Cains was a very ancient 
vessel indeed. The Shipping Register for 1808 
states that she was 88 years old, which would 


2.—SOUVENIR-HUNTERS BUSY ON THE WRECK. From a contemporary lithographic sketch. (Right) 3—A CARVED FIGURE FRO 
HER TIMBERS, GIVEN TO THE CORPORATION OF TRINITY HOUSE AT NEWCASTLE. This figure, among other things, suggest 
to the author that the brig may at one time have been a royal yacht, though not the ship in which William crossed over 


Laas s: i = me ea _ z f 
1._THE WRECK OF THE BRIG BETSY CAINS, DRIVEN ON TO THE ROCKS A 


THE MOUTH OF THE TYNE IN FEBRUARY, 1827. The brig was over a century old: 
the time of her wreck, and there was a myth current that she had carried William of Oran; 
from the Netherlands to Torbay in 1688. After a drawing by James Carmichael | 


make the date of her launch 1720. The 1809 
Register prefers 1722, while the 1812 Register 
gives the date as 1720. The 1811 Register gives 
the date of her launch as 1690, and states that 
she was rebuilt in 1722. It is agreed that she 
was “‘raised and thoroughly repaired”’ in 1802. 
Now none of these Registers takes her back to 
1688, though in the 1811 Register she was 
believed to have dated from the reign of 
William III. The story that her name was once 
Princess Mary can be dismissed, for there was 
no 17th-century royal yacht of that name, 
though Queen Mary travelled to England in the 
Mary when she followed her husband, William 
III, in 1689. What looks like a promising 
connection between the Mary and the Betsy 
Cains comes to a dead end when it is known 
that the Mary was taken to pieces in 1816 
after a life of 127 years. Further, it is known 
from contemporary evidence that William of 
Orange did* not travel to this country in a 
royal yacht, but in a Dutch frigate, the Brill 
(or Briel) of 28-30 guns, a.far larger vessel than 
the Betsy Cains (Fig. 4). 


mes 


Ancient though the Betsy Cains must ha\ 
been, she could not possibly have been the sh 
from which William landed at Torbay ¢ 
November 5, 1688. It is possible, however, thi 
the little collier brig had a real connection wit 
the 17th-century royal yachts. Among the fiy 
royal yachts which accompanied Queen Mary 
England in 1689 was one, the Katherine, whic 
remained afloat all through the 18th centui 
and into the 19th. The Katherine was built as 
royal yacht in 1673 and was rebuilt in 172 
She was among the royal yachts sent to brit 
Princess Charlotte to England in 1761 to we 
George III. From about 1780 she was Re 
laid up at Deptford. In September, 1801, SI 
and another, 17th-century yacht, the Willi 
and Mary, were sold out of the Service by ord 
of the Admiralty. The Katherine was bought t 
a Mr. George Perry, of Blackwall, who was ni 
a shipbreaker, but a shipbuilder. 
I concede that there is no evidence ys 
the Katherine and the Betsy Cains are t 
same ship. However, the fact that the Bef! 
Cains was thoroughly repaired in 1802 mig) 
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'-THE DUTCH FRIGATE BRILL (OR BRIEL) 
' KNOWN TO HAVE ARRIVED IN TORBAY. She carried 28-30 guns, and was a 
much larger vessel than the Betsy Cains. From an engraving by P. Schenk 


vide a clue. Most of the early-19th-century 
ipping Registers seem to agree that she was 
ult about 1720, which would agree with the 
jtual rebuilding of the Katherine at Deptford 
‘that year. The tonnage of the Katherine after 
); rebuilding was 166 tons, that of the Betsy 
jins is stated to have been 176 tons. The 


igth and beam of the two vessels agree to 
hin a few inches. The carved figure from the 
fsy Cains, still preserved at Newcastle, 
1 the cabin beam with the gilt mouldings, 
ich seems to have disappeared, would not 
sear to have come from an _ ordinary 
lier brig. It cannot be proved, but it 
ms to me to be at least a reasonable sup- 
sition that the Betsy Cains was, in fact, 
| former royal yacht Katherine of 1673, 
juilt and rerigged in 1802 by Mr. Perry, of 
vckwall. 

What of the Betsy Cains herself after 1802? 
2 was owned in London and is known to have 
‘ed to the West Indies. She later sailed as a 
nsport from Plymouth, being armed with 
© 12-pounder carronades. Later she was 
ployed as a collier from the north-east-coast 
lports. It was at this period, just after the 
poleonic Wars, that her myth became widely 
ablished. Seamen accounted her a lucky ship 
la fast sailer. A rhyme about her had con- 
srable circulation: 


Behold the fate of sublunary things, 
She exports coal, which once imported kings. 


wonder that, when the little brig was 
cked in 1827, there was a trade in souvenirs 


, IN WHICH WILLIAM OF ORANGE 


fashioned from her timbers. I wonder if any of 
those snuff boxes are still in existence. 

Local artists painted pictures of her loss and of 
her wreck upon the beach. Another more imagina- 
tive painter, named Sillicoe, produced a charming 
though quite unhistorical reconstruction of William 
of Orange landing at Torbay from the Betsy Cains— 
a picture which is still preserved at Trinity House, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne (Fig. 5). In the distance lour 
the improbable heights of a romantic Dartmoor, 
with farms nestling in the foothills. There is a mass 
of shipping, with a shipyard. A ship which may be 
the Betsy Cains is in the middle—a creditable recon- 
struction of a late-17th-century royal yacht. A boat, 
presumably with the Prince of Orange on board, 
pulls towards the quay, where a lively group of men 
and women awaits him. There are officers and their 
ladies, a perspiring rustic mopping his brow and a 
wooden-legged harper. Unfortunately all are dressed 
in costumes of the early 19th century. It is a jolly 
picture, full of life and incident, but it is all part of 
the myth. 

A century ago, the historian Macaulay tried to 
discredit the legend, which was already well 
established. In January, 1856, he wrote to a corres- 
pondent in Newcastle: ‘‘Sir,—There must be some 
mistake about the ship you mention . . . it is quite 
certain that the voyage of William of Orange from 
Helvoetsluys to Torbay, 1688, was performed not in 
a yacht, but in a man-of-war named the Brill... 
The fact that he sailed in the Brill is established by 
a mass of evidence, against which no tradition can 
be of the smallest avail.” 

No, ancient though she was, there is no evidence 
to connect the Betsy Cains with the arrival of 
William of Orange. More than that there seem to 
be grounds for supposing that she might have been 
the 17th-century royal yacht Katherine, rebuilt 
and repaired in 1802, one cannot say. The early 
decades of the 19th century were a period when the 
seas around our coasts abounded with supposedly 
ancient ships, with unverifiable historical associa- 
tions. In an age before the careful and exact 
registration of merchant shipping, many very old 
ships were undoubtedly afloat, and strange myths 
and legends became attached to them. Such a vessel 
was the Betsy Cains. 


So much of her story is delightfully uncertain. 
Where was she built? How old was she really? How 
did the Orange legend become attached to her? Just 
as the figure of Melchisidec, King of Salem, who came 
—no man knew from where—to cross Abraham’s 
path and to disappear into the desert, had fascinated 
the medieval schoolmen, so did the grimy little 
Betsy Cains, whose age and history were so uncertain, 
exercise the imaginations of pious Protestants of the 
early 19th century. 

Illustvations: 1 and 2, City Library, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne; 3 and 5, Trinity House, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne; 4, National Maritime Museum. 


5.—AN EARLY 19th-CENTURY PAINTING SUPPOSED TO REPRESENT THE 
LANDING OF WILLIAM III AT TORBAY. A ship which may be the Betsy Cains is in the 
middle, with a boat, presumably carrying William ITI, being rowed in front of her 
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IRISES THAT GROW WILD IN BRITAIN 


By MARY BENBOW and DAVID McCLINTOCK 


A DRAWING OF THREE VERY SIMILAR IRISES IN FLOWER. (Left to right) Butterfly iris (I. spuria); English iris (I. xiphioide 


HERE are half a dozen or so species of 

iris to be found wild in Britain. Two—the 

first two mentioned below—are un- 
doubtedly native here, the next just possibly, 
and the remainder surely not. Only the first 
four ever look really wild, although others may 
persist locally. 

The stately yellow flag (I. pseudacorus) is 
by far the commonest and too well known to 
need description. It may grow even in brackish 
water and is to be seen all over the British Isles, 
reaching perhaps its gayest in wide patches of 
butter-yellow in June and July in the bleak 
Scottish islands. It is very variable in the 
markings on its falls, but not in its colour. Its 
unveined all-primrose variety, J. bastavdi (named 
after M. T. Bastard, of Angers) is rare, but 
recorded from several places. 

The smaller tufted roast-beef plant (J. 
foetidissima), called also stinking iris from the 
odour of the crushed leaves, or gladdon—a name 
the Shorter Oxford Dictionary allows for the 
yellow flag too, though Anne Pratt suggests it 
went out of use in the Middle Ages—is much 
more local, and does not naturally reach Scot- 
land. It likes open, dry, usually shady cal- 
careous soil and sea-cliffs, but is one of the 
slowest irises to increase, and there are large 
areas without it. The flowering season is very 
brief, perhaps only a fortnight in June, but 
often whole colonies do not flower at all. A 
careful search is, however, necessary as the 
slender and inconspicuous solitary flowers are 
easily missed, partly owing to their very delicate 
pale lilac colouring with brown veining, which 
makes them almost camouflaged, and partly 
because they are well down among the ever- 
green leaves. But their flaunting rows of 
globular scarlet seeds could hardly be more 
conspicuous. They are invaluable for indoor 
winter decoration. No other iris keeps its seeds 
thus. There is a lemon-yellow variety, I. citrina, 
which has burnt sienna pencillings on both sides 
of the falls. Itisa rare plant of the south-west 
and especially the Isle of Wight, whence Dr. 
Bromfield named it; and it is found also in 
Sicily. Double-flowered forms, surely more 


Spanish iris (I. xiphium) 


curious than beautiful, were collected in 1848 
near Torquay. They were doubtless freaks, 
such as appear occasionally on’ the garden 
hybrid bearded irises, but which seem hardly 
ever to recur on the same plant. 

The butterfly iris (I. spuria), which at first 
glance is not unlike the bulbous longer-leaved 
Dutch, English or Spanish irises, except that it 
is rhizomatous, was first noted on the side of 
fen ditches and by ponds in Lincolnshire in 
1895 by the local vicar, who said it had been 
“known for many years, getting on for 100.” It 
was thoroughly established in half a dozen 
places then, but is now very sadly diminished 
and reduced to a few leaves only, its dykes filled 
in. In 1900 J. G. Baker, of Kew, wrote: “I 
should not be surprised if Jvzs spuria were to 
turn up in Devonshire,’ and 40 years later 


YELLOW FLAG (J. PSEUDACORUS) 
IN KENT 


came, only 20 miles from Devon, a simi 
record. It was covering ten acres of grass lai 
in Dorset and had been known locally for hal! 
century, but here too there seems now to be ve 
much less. Its native range includes the Dani 
island of Salthom, France and Spain, where 
shows a preference for being near the sea. Bo 
our stations are within five miles of the coast 
otherwise little-explored territory away fre 
humanity. It is a variable species, and we don 
know if critical comparison has been ma 
between specimens from our two localities ai 
from its European areas. Sir Michael Fos 
commented that the Lincolnshire plant “seei 
to be one of the Eastern forms.” It is d 
tinguished from most other irises by the sha 
of the long-beaked trigonal capsules with thi 
double ridge at each angle, within which ea 
seed is encased in a loose papery envelope. 

The purple water flag (I. versicolor), a 
called poison flag (a purgative drug is deriv 
from it) is an American counterpart of ¢ 
yellow flag, which is only naturalised there. 
is somewhat smaller and differs in its leaw 
often being tinged purple at the base, in its d 
blue-purple flowers with larger standards anc 
narrower tube and in its aversion to lime. 
was noticed in a reed-swamp beside Ullswater 
1890, where it still grows. Later it was found 
a backwater of the River Calder east of Halife 
but it must have gone from there some time aj 
choked by native vegetation. In 1949 it ¥ 
stumbled on, also in a reed-swamp, by L. Ta 
and, finally, in 1953 a patch ten yards acr 
in a moist rather shady place in Epping For 
proved to be this species. 

The snake’s-head iris, Hermodactylis tu 
vosa, possibly better known as Ivis tuberosa, 
also called widow iris from its sombre colourii 
It differs from our true irises in its finger 
rootstock, ovary with one and not three ce! 
and four-sided leaves. It has a history as 
wildling in Devon, Cornwall and Somer 
dating back to 1831. In 1814 it had been lo 
known in two places near Cork, but it has? 
been seen there for a very long time. In at le: 
two places it gives the appearance of doing 


, 


1ore than look after itself right 
n the edge of gardens. Its soli- 
iry flowers, although sombre, 
re fragrant, most beautiful, 
vther narrow and compact 
ith lime-green crests, and fall 
ith a deep smoky madder- 
lack blade overlaid with 
urple-velvet sheen. They 
ome in March and April and 
oon -after the whole plant 
anishes, so it may have 
etter stations which are being 
verlooked. 

_ The blue or yellow bulbous 
panish, or more likely Dutch, 
is (I. xiphium) survives in 
eld verges in the extreme 
puth-west and in the Channel 
lands, along with other un- 
appy telics of commercial 
orticulture. Gerard mentioned 
ae “‘onion-rooted Flower de 
uce’’ in his Herbal 350 years 
go. “De Luce” is a medieval 
owrruption of “de Louis,”’ since 
ouis VII used irises as a 
qarge on the French coat-of- 
rms during the Crusades. It 
iter became “de Lys” and was 
icorrectly translated “‘lilies.”’ 
he true plant comes from 
yuth-west Europe and is 
wrely easy to grow; it is the 
1any similar forms and hybrids 
‘om Dutch nurseries, hardier 
ad more virile and flowering 
fortnight earlier, which are 
idely planted nowadays. 

_ There arenumerous records 
rat the bearded Mediterranean flag iris, /.geyman- 
‘a, continues to exist for a while, usually without 
Owering, in waste places and on rubbish heaps, 
castaway and looking like it. (The beard is the 
ensely hairy part of the falls.) Contrary to the 
sual belief, our modern tall bearded rhizo- 
1atous irises of the June garden with their 
onderful range of colour have not stemmed 


FAMILIAR FACES 


VEN as I wakened that morning and 
heard the faint, twin notes repeated again 
| and again amid the chorus of blackbirds, 
arushes, robins and wrens, I knew where to 
90k. Year after year the first chiff-chaffs to 
sach our garden sing in the topmost boughs of 
ie silver birches and ash trees beside my study. 
Vhy do they never sing in the tall ash beloved 
f cuckoos on the eastern boundaries of the 
arden? Why are the oaks to the northward or 
1e Weymouth pines across the road strangely 
eglected ? 

No less conservative in his ways is the 
yhitethroat—presumably the same bird—who 

ough three consecutive summers has nested 
1 or near our black-currant bushes. His favour- 
‘e perching post is a rose bush. Each morning 
€ can be seen between the April showers feeding 
mid the raspberry canes. Suddenly he flies to 
ae topmost twig of a slender holly bush; then, 
ith crown feathers raised and tail expanded, 
e flutters into the wind, before falling to the 
aythm of his song and perching again on a holly- 
ush. Watching these movements around the 
oundaries of his territory, I find it hard not to 
elieve that he is the bird whose acquaintance 
e made in the spring of 1954. 

But the chiff-chaffs? Turning my binocu- 
its upon the brown and green buds of the 
iver birches, and the bare, pale boughs of the 
sh trees where the first chiff-chaffs have sung 
1 each of the last five years, I wondered whether 
1€ pair under observation had crossed the 
yuth coast with the large flock of chiff-chaffs 
hich arrived a few weeks before. 

* * * 

It was on March 12, an early date, when 
1€ first chiff-chaff was heard in our Sussex 
arden. That same morning his song was 
vamped for a few moments by the harsh cries 
{ fieldfares flying overhead—in the wrong 
irection, for the winter migrants from Scandi- 
avia were moving south-westwards. 

Before another day had passed, chiff-chaffs 
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PURPLE WATER FLAG (I. VERSICOLOR) IN EPPING FOREST. It can 
also be found growing beside Ullswater in the Lake District and Loch Tay 


from this species, but from various crosses 
involving I. pallida, i. cypriana, I. trojana, 
I. mesopotamica, I. amas and I. variegata. A mis- 
take was made long ago in the nomenclature of I. 
germanica, too difficult and obscure to discuss 
here, and very likely most of the records of it 
refer to throw-outs of the hybrids which flower a 
month later and have no Latin name to cover 


— 


were heard in places as far apart as Somerset, 
Cheshire and Lancashire. Country people in the 
Wirral, week-end naturalists near Manchester 
paused in surprise on hearing again the familiar 
song which calls to mind the sultry days of high 
summer. “I do not suppose you would expect 
to find chiff-chaffs in March singing in Didsbury 
and Whalley,’ wrote a Derbyshire correspon- 
dent, ‘but I am assured they were singing in 
several parts of Lancashire on March 13.” 

Who, watching these frail, feathery crea- 
tures feeding amid the birches, would believe 
that they had just completed a 4,000 miles 
journey through the winds and storms of late 
winter? The ringing of breeding birds of many 
species has revealed how numerous are those 
which return year after year to the same parish. 
Perhaps 85 per cent. of nesting birds recovered 
may be found within a thousand yards of their 
old breeding haunts—and this after they have 
completed vast migration flights. 

* * * 

How do birds recognise the slender corner 
of the wood or garden which was claimed as 
their own territory until the approach of 
autumn prompted them to migrate some six 
months before? I was still pondering about the 
matter when a neighbour called with news of 
the long-tailed field-mice. “Do come and see 
what they’ve done to the rockery,”’ she urged. 

Ten minutes later I strode on to the terrace 
in a garden more than two hundred yards from 
my own. The bank of thyme which hid the 
walls of an old air-raid shelter was pitted with 
holes where mice had burrowed among the roots. 
Were the caverns intended as a retreat from 
the wintry weather which never arrived? The 
scores of entrance holes rather suggested that the 
mice had been burrowing for prey. 

Puzzled, I wandered back along the drive 
when a raucous, rippling chuckle uttered by a 
blue tit persuaded me to pause beside the gate. 
Was it a call of recognition? As the tit repeated 
its “‘ Tsee-tsee-tsee-tsit”’ call and hopped nearer, 
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them. I. geymanica is sterile in 
this country; nothing has ever 
been known to have set it. Nor 
does it vary much, although in 
warmer climates some colour 
variations have been noticed. 
It has never been a native of 
Germany, any more than Dutch 
or English irises are of Holland 
or England. 

There are old and unsatis- 
factory records of the dwarf iris 
I. pumila, of the mourning iris, 
I. susiana, and of the bulbous 
blue English iris, I. xiphioides, 
which resembles the Spanish 
iris, but flowers a fortnight 
later than it. The first-named 
has its flowers unstalked or 
virtually so with a long peri- 
anth-tube, and the plant would 
almost certainly have been the 
taller, tougher, Mediterranean, 
I. chamaeiris, with which it was 
long confused. The English 
iris, Clusius reports in his 
history of Spanish plants in 
1575, had been brought to 
him from Bristol. He searched 
in vain for it, but heard later 
that Lobel had found it growing 
in gardens there. No doubt it 
had been brought by traders 
from its home in the south-west 
of Europe, but it earned thereby 
its wrongful name. 

The hollow-stemmed Con- 
tinental I. sibivica, well known 
in gardens and often semi- 
naturalised on the Continent, is 
native as near as Alsace, but it never seems to 
survive long outside. It was once on a bombed 
site in Cripplegate, and once on Holmwood 
Common, Surrey. 

We should be pleased to receive records 
from the places where any iris grows wild 
in Britain, apart from the types of the two 
first named. 


By GARTH CHRISTIAN 


I plunged a hand into my pocket and offered it 
apea-nut. At once the blue tit came to the hand, 
seized a nut and retreated into my friend’s 
garden. 

Next day it happened again, but in another 
garden and with two different species of birds. 
Walking up the long drive to a house facing our 
own, I heard a loud, raucous call of a great tit 
which I recognised as one I had tamed. I replied 
by uttering a soft whistle and holding out a 
hand laden with peanuts. Thereupon a marsh 
tit emerged from a juniper shrub behind me and 
alighted on the hand; the next second it was 
joined by the great tit. 

Here was interesting evidence that birds 
recognise human beings. Indeed, I have tested 
their powers of observation by sometimes 
appearing in the garden in strange clothes. For| 
a minute the birds become wary; then after a 
few moments they nervously come to the hand. 

* * * 

This ability of birds to recognise individuals 
can be embarrassing at times. Once a week a 
kindly bus company allow us a bus in the 
afternoon. Each Saturday, just before two 
o'clock, a small queue forms a hundred yards 
from our gate. Last Saturday I joined the 
queue, whereupon a blue tit joined it too. As the 
bus approached, the solitary blue tit flew to my 
hand and took a nut, while a neighbour mur- 
mured: “It’s wonderful how he knows you.” 

It was still more embarrassing the day a 
marsh tit began to follow us to church, though 
he turned and flew back to his own territory 
after we had walked—and he had flown—no 
more than two hundred yards.’ Even as he did 
so, I heard again the “‘chiff-chaff, chiff-chaff”’ 
song of the first spring migrant in the silver 
birches where the bird has been heard through 
five successive springs. 

A coincidence? Perhaps. Yet if a blue tit 
can distinguish individuals in a bus queue, is it 
beyond the bounds of possibility that a chiff- 
chaff may recognise familiar trees? 
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A NEW LOOK AT THE ROYAL ACADEM] 


By DENYS SUTTON 


HIS year the visitor to the 

Royal Academy will discover 

that over 1,500 items await 
inspection. This great conglomera- 
tion comprises portraits, land- 
scape, still life and an occasional 
nude, besides drawings, miniatures, 
prints and sculpture—proof, indeed, 
of the desire of many to make their 
mark. Whatever one may think of 
the result, it is at least true that 
nearly all tendencies are repre- 
sented at the Academy, and this is 
as it should be. 

During the last half century the 
Academy has usually been dismissed 
as an opponent of any form of ex- 
perimental art. To be refused by 
the Academy was considered in ad- 
vanced circles as a passport to fame. 
However, situations never remain 
the same; this is as true of the artis- 
tic world as of the world at large. 
Now the Academy is eager to pre- 
sent as wide a range as possible of 
contemporary art. It deserves full 
credit for being prepared to be more 
broad-minded in its approach and to 
welcome artists whose styles do not 
coincide with those of the majority 
of its senior members. It realises, 
moreover, that its allotted réle can 
be accomplished only if it revises its 
conception of tradition and‘ emphasises the 
concepts of freedom of expression and independ- 
ence of mind. 

That the Academy isstillinclined to correlate 
certain forms of experiment with “ unsound- 
ness’’ is implicit, all the same, in the epigraph 
chosen from W. R. Lethaby’s writings that 
appears on the title-page of the catalogue: 
“Fine art equals free art; but even so it is only 
as free as language, it is not free to be non- 
sensical or to spread disease.’’ The point is in 
some ways relevant—but who is to decide what 
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PORTRAIT OF THE DAUGHTERS OF THE EARL AND 
COUNTESS OF ROCKSAVAGE, BY A. K. LAWRENCE 


constitutes nonsense or what spreads disease? 
The Academy is entitled to remind us that 
past standards ought not to be entirely jetti- 
soned and that, for instance, one of the main 
problems of the present time is to understand 
the nature of tradition; this was certainly a 
question that fascinated André Derain, as can 
be seen from the large exhibition of his work 
now on view at the Wildenstein Galleries. The 
difficulties that face the Academy in this respect 
are considerable, and one of the major ones 
is to persuade the leading artists to come in. 


arr 


PORTRAIT OF MISS OROVIDA PISSARRO, BY CAREL WEIGHT. 


i 
B 
ph 
(| 


It is understandable that q 
vanced painters, especially of | 
older generation, do not believe} I 
the Academy’ s change of heart. Ey 
they are wrong. The Academy I)" 
understood that the present si} 
ation can prove dangerous for {}) 
artist, be he old-fashioned or mode}}, 
In a few words, it is now genera} 
realised that since the end of t} 
war there has been a trend towal] 
State control in the arts: kid-glovel 
but present all the same. To ei 
bark on this theme would take 1) 
too far, but it must be pointed o 
that in the 20th century wheney) 
patronage tends to be vested in 4] 
hands of a small group of mej 
however generous or able, the dang 
arises that some forms of free: € 
pression may be hampered. I 4d 
not suggesting that this danger is 
very real one. However, if in ti) 
future the politica] aims of Socialis 
are achieved in this country then t}j 
State will necessarily enjoy maj 
power than ever before in influencii 
the artistic climate; the individu} 
—above all, the individual artist} 
will be the sufferer. And su 
admirable bodies as the Arts Coune} 
which depend on the State, will 
powerless to offset the directiv} 
received from above. Hence the Academy, whi 
is blessed with a clearly defined charter, wou} 
be able to act as the bulwark of artistic liber} 
and as a forum for diverse opinions. 

In view of this the disadvantages that §| 
with a free Academy must be endured—in ‘tll 
sense that it does not present the most advan 
elements only; the very fact that it is open t 
many artists means that all tendencies can }} 
represented. Under the circumstances, then, | 
is regrettable that more artists of merit do né 
avail themselves of the chance of exhibiting ¢ 


(Right) PORTRAIT OF LYTTON STRACHEY, BY HENRY LAME 


i 
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je Academy. Surely Mr. Bacon or Mr. Sutherland, 
fr. Burra or Mr. Butler ought to respond to its 
‘policy. If they did exhibit there, then the wider 
ublic, which is frightened of modernism, would 
row accustomed to the new forms of vision. For 
istance, it is distressing that Mr. Moynihan, who 

an R.A., has not sent one of his ‘‘Tachiste”’ 
ictures (which can be seen at the Redfern Galleries) 
>» the Academy. Why not? It would have been 
ung. 

“All the same, a number of younger painters, 
specially the Realists, like Mr. Bratby, Mr. Middle- 
itch and Mr. Coker, have submitted pictures. But 
je exhibition could have been made more appealing 
| some of their work had been hung in the large 
entral gallery. Again, without interfering with 
ne representation of the different trends, a rather 
hore stringent selection and a reduction in the total 
umber of paintings on view would assist the public 
) assess the quality of the annual vintage. 

On the whole, the portraits are disappointing: 
fr. Buhler has become too stereotyped; Mr. Ruskin 
pear too facetious. And few attempt the solemn 
yrmal portrait; in this respect Sir Gerald Kelly’s 
ortrait of Lord Jowett is impressive in its genre. Yet 
ne is struck by an occasional work of merit. Mr. 


THE RED HAT, BY FRANCIS HELPS 


jarel Weight, for instance, makes an interesting addi- 
|on to the iconography of an artistic dynasty with his 
ortrait of Miss Pissarro. It comes as a relief to meet 
ir. Bryan Kneale’s acute psychological observations, PADDINGTON CANAL, BY DAVID THOMAS 
Sin his Lady with a Black Mantilla. 

| As one moves from room to room, certain can- 
ases stand out from the rest. Mr. Allan Gwynne- 
ones’s Portvait of an Avt Student shows this gifted 
ainter at his most felicitous. Lord Methuen has 
ainted the delightful Magnolia in a West Country 
‘avden, which emphasises how adherence to a noble 
radition—that of Monet and Sickert—can yield 
ssults. Mr. David Thomas has happily evoked the 
tmosphere of Paddington Canal and Mr. Lowry sub- 
uits his characteristic views of Lancashire towns, 
‘hile Mr. Robin Darwin, Mr. J. Ward, Mr. H. Holt, 
Ir. Francis Helps, Miss Carstensen, Mr. Derrick 
\reaves and Mr. Ruszowski have all sent in attrac- 
've works. Among the sculpture, too, mention must 
je made of the President’s Madonna and Child, a pro- 
osed figure for Manchester Cathedral, and Mr. 
limptsch’s reclining nude, which has been acquired 
jy the Chantrey Bequest. 

This year, the Chantrey Bequest have made some 
aluable acquisitions. Gaudier-Brzeska’s well-known 
just of Horace Brodzky, Henry Lamb’s famous por- 
rait of Lytton Strachey and Gilman’s Edwardian 
jnterior, as well as the last unfinished composition by 
jae late John Minton—inspired by the death of 
james Dean—all these excellent items show that a 
pal effort is being made by the authorities concerned 


: award the Academy its rightful place in national 
cs 


1 ‘Tilustvat veserved for th a : 7 
he ee cid Ree COMPOSITION, 1957, BY THE LATE JOHN MINTON 
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NEW BRIDGES AT LYNMOUTH 


Written and Illustrated by J. D. U. WARD 


| Pes new road bridges built or being built at J 2 
and near Lynmouth in Devon fall into two ee, OR 
basic categories. One is typified by the arched 
bridge, built (or faced with) local stone, of traditional 
character yet with the clean and confident lines of 
to-day. To the other belong the flat concrete-encased 
girder bridge and the pre-stressed concrete bridge; 
these are often called the “slab bridges,’”’ but might 
be described simply as engineers’ jobs—with apolo- 
gies to some engineers. Perhaps the best and most 
obvious example of the first category is provided by 
Countisbury Bridge (arched in its soffit but not its 
road-bed) which spans the East Lyn and is crossed 
by anyone coming to Lynmouth from Porlock or 
Minehead. An example of the second category is the 
Prospect Corner Bridge (flat), which is to span the 
West Lyn near the foot of Lynton Hill. This latter 
concrete bridge (encased girders) has been the 
subject of much controversy and some bitter feeling. 
Work has begun upon it and the main girders for it 
arrived from Scunthorpe in mid-April—after a brief, 
unplanned halt on Porlock Hill. 

These two bridges are less than 80 yards apart 
and between them, at right angles to Countisbury 
Bridge, is another flat bridge which indicates clearly 
what Prospect Corner Bridge is to be like. For 
further examples of flat concrete bridges there are 
Hillsford Bridge (above Watersmeet, by map some 
14 miles south-east of Lynmouth and spanning Hoar 
Oak Water and Farley Water immediately after 
their confluence) and Barbrook Bridge, carrying A39 
across the West Lyn barely 14 miles by map south- 
west of Lynmouth. 


NEW BRIDGE OVER THE RIVER LYN A 
LYNMOUTH, DEVON, BETWEEN PROSPEC 
CORNER AND COUNTISBURY BRIDGE. Behi 
are houses wrecked by the floods of August, 195: 
(Left) A TEMPORARY BRIDGE OVER TH 
SITE AT PROSPECT CORNER, WHERE 

MODERN STEEL-AND-CONCRETE BRIDGE |1 
TO BE BUILT. The author argues that this 5 


demands a traditional stone-built bridge, though th 
has been rejected because of the greater cost 


Of traditional-type stone bridges built since the greé 
floods of August, 1952, there are two outside example 
One is Lyn Bridge, carrying an easterly by-road from tl 
Lynmouth-Barbrook road nearly due south of Lynmou 
This is a narrow bridge of traditional horse-brids 
character, yet it is just wide enough to take vehicles. TI 
other is Chislecombe Bridge, not yet completed, perhaj 
300 yards below Watersmeet, built by the National Tru 
with help from the Flood Relief Fund, to carry a sem 
private road to Watersmeet House. This bridge spanni 
the East Lyn is costing about £11,000. 

All these bridges are interesting and worth, studyi 
in relation to their sites (some of them perhaps as awi 
examples), but in the view of many Lynmouth peop 
the one that matters most, and is the most deplorable, 


HILLSFORD BRIDGE, A SIMPLE MODERN BRIDGE ABOUT 14 MILES SOUTH OF LYNMOUTH. (Right) LYN BRIDGE OVE 
THE WEST LYN RIVER, “A NARROW BRIDGE OF TRADITIONAL HORSE-BRIDGE CHA 
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they should, to be complete, have an unending string of 
jeeps and army lorries crossing them. The concepts of a 
bridge as a possible thing of beauty in itself, or as an 
addition or complement to fine natural scenery, have 
been entirely overlooked. 

One feels that an exceptional opportunity is being 
missed and that Lynmouth is being shamed by official- 
dom now as sadly as she was by private housebuilders 
some 50-100 years ago. 

Visitors who are interested in the safety of Lyn- 
mouth and precautions against further flood disasters 
will notice how the outlets have been immensely widened 
to allow a far better getaway for water in positions which 
were formerly bottlenecks. In one place where cottages, 
only five years ago, were cantilevered over the river and 
people could fish from their bedroom windows, there is 
now a 22-foot road. In all places the widened banks of 
the river have been stone-walled but the admirable walls 
themselves have become such a dominating feature that 
the river seems, when at its normal modest level, to have 
been reduced to relative insignificance. It may be 
suspected that there was no other alternative if all the 
risks of another disaster comparable with that of August, 
1952, were to be avoided. 

Opinions on the problems of Lynmouth and local 
opportunities, on solutions or exploitations, must be to 
some extent subjective (experts would doubtless disagree 
on many points), but one thing can be stated with con- 
fidence. Lynmouth and its bridges are well worth a visit 
by anyone interested in such matters as highway puzzles, 
planning, natural beauty and buildings in relation to their 
particular and possibly unusual sites. 


HEISLECOMBE BRIDGE, WHICH IS BEING 
JUILT BY THE NATIONAL. TRUST. (Right) 
|ARBROOK BRIDGE CVER THE WEST LYN, 
BOUT 14 MILES SOUTH-WEST OF LYNMOUTH 


e embryo Prospect Corner Bridge. The crucial factor 
as been one of cost. An arched stone bridge, if special 
ork had been done to give adequate clearance to maxi- 
tum flood-water at this point, where the gradient is steep, 
ould have cost perhaps £16,000 extra and certainly not 
ss than £10,000 extra—that is, extra to an engineers’ 
at-girder or pre-stressed concrete job. At a public 
iquiry held by an inspector of the Ministry of Housing 
aid Local Government the representatives of the Royal 
ine Art Commission and the National Trust (which has 
‘uch property in the locality) spoke in favour of an 
ched stone bridge. But the Minister eventually gave 
is decision, “with regret’ and admittedly on the 
rounds of expense, in favour of the Devon County 
ouncil’s flat-job proposal. 

The position of Prospect Corner is exceptional. 
nmediately above the bridge the torrent of the West 
yn is picturesquely broken to make the kind of place 
hat delights the human eye—and also the dippers and 
fey wagtails. (While I was taking a photograph a pair 

i grey wagtails was feeding and playing in the spray.) 
‘any visitors will think that in all the circumstances a 
ad mistake is being made, and that Lynmouth deserves 
uch sympathy in ‘its resentment and feeling of injury. 
| was bad enough to have the other flat girder bridge a 
undred yards lower, at right angles to Countisbury 
ridge and leading down to the village and the quay, but 
hat is unobtrusive, being not prominently located 
1 a hillside corner with unusually attractive falls 
dove. 

A visitor or passer-through must, however, in fair- 
2ss mention other considerations. There is no general 
ule reconciling these all-too-common conflicts between 
sthetic and financial aspects. And Lynmouth, by 
‘ason of its situation and its main business, gives excep- 
onal weight to “‘amenity.’’ Also, anyone might perhaps 
spect some local prejudice against modern materials 
ad techniques (steel and concrete) per se. 

Yet this latter point might fortify the major objec- 
on to the cheaper Devon County Council bridges. Steel 
id reinforced or pre-stressed concrete, as employed by 
me Swiss and French bridge-builders (and also for a 
'w bridges in this country, though in rather different 
tuations from Lynmouth’s), can be satisfying to the eye 
id, if sensitively handled, even graceful and delicate. 
ut the memory of what has been done and might pre- 
imably be done again here makes the flat-girder concrete 
‘bs look only the more desperate; here, one may feel, is 
te complete failure or defeat of man when faced with the 
coblem of combining use and beauty at a reasonable 
sice. Use and price alone have been considered, and the 
adges are—so to speak—heavy and flat-footed and 
mpletely unimaginative in just such situations as ought 


Be ee mation) They pertorm one task taitly COUNTISBURY BRIDGE ACROSS THE EAST LYN, “PERHAPS THE BEST 


1ough in carrying a road across a river without fuss or a é 
omposity, ee thdrourhly ill-mannered way. Surely AND MOST OBVIOUS EXAMPLE” OF THE TRADITIONAL BRIDGES 
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ROYAL WINDSOR HORSE SHOW | 


By R. S. SUMMERHAYS 


1957 


THE COACHING MARATHON PARADE IN THE MAIN RING AT THE ROYAL WINDSOR HORSE SHOW 


conditions rain fell heavily throughout 

the night before the Royal Windsor Horse 
Show, continued its relentless purpose when 
the hunters entered the ring and, unhappily, 
remained with them until the championship. 
Glorious Windsor weather was the talk of the 
show world at one time, but the last few years 
have established that it is subject, as are all other 
shows, to that terror that lurks in the minds of 
all organisers, our English climate. 

This, so far as Windsor is concerned, is the 
greatest tragedy in the world, for under the 
shadow of the Castle, we have England’s most 
beautiful setting. 

Perhaps it was the drought, following a 
most unseasonable winter, that accounted for 
our early show hunters not quite pulling out 
their best, for, except on the South Downs and the 
downs of Wiltshire, and one or two other delect- 
able spots, conditions have not been too good for 
galloping hunters. These conditions, followed by 
heavy rain, produced a most treacherous surface 
little to the liking of most of the hunters, who 
did not go too happily. The judges awarded the 
championship to Mr. Bernard Selby’s His 
Grand Excellency, and as this is the third 
consecutive time that this horse has gained the 
coveted Windsor honour, his victory calls for no 
comment, or, indeed, any qualification. How good 
were the hunters? There was nothing very 


A FTER three or four weeks of near drought 


outstanding among the novices, but this is the 
first big show of the season, and I hear there is 
an impressive horse in the north, which, no 
doubt, will travel south later on. If this 
apparent lack of really first-class hunters is the 
fault of unsuitable breeding mares, then the 
scheme proposed by the Hunters Improvement 
Society may be the answer. Briefly, it is to find 
and support non-thoroughbred sires to build up 
a reserve of genuine heavyweight mares. Such 
are certainly very hard to find to-day. The 
class for working hunters, the adjective imply- 
ing that they are not mere show horses, was well 
filled, and was won by a three-year-old bay 
gelding, Dispatch, ridden by his owner, Miss 
S. Clifford. 

In the class for Arab stallions and colts, 
Lady Wentworth’s Bright Shadow, a nine-year- 
old chestnut by Radi, was a very clear winner 
and well up to Crabbet Park standard, with Miss 
G. M. Yule’s Blue Domino, by Rissalix, a ten- 
year-old, second, and her six-year-old Count 
Orlando by Count Dorsaz third. 

The first day gave us the musical ride of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police, the Mounties 
of screen and story, whose original performance, 
by the way, took place some eighty years ago. 
Thirty-two men gave us ‘what was certainly 
a very finished display. It was based largely on 
the conventional movements of the musical 
ride, but many intricate and unusual variations 


have been introduced. It was an imp) 
sive act, especially on the Friday evening, wl 
the arena was floodlit. There has always bee 
difficulty in finding matching black horses” 
any purpose, and to overcome this the Mo 
ties have had, for some time now, their c 
stud, at which they have three stallions, — 
principal one being an English thoroughbr 
The mares are chiefly of German coach-he 
type. So far as size and type are concern 
they seemed to match surprisingly well, 
few showed any quality. This ride is 
splendid gesture from Canada and will 
appreciated wherever these tough and n 
legendary policemen give their display. 

The Arab breed was given the rare opp 
tunity of showing its versatility. The presid 
of the Windsor Show, Colonel Sir Henry A 
Smith, who was president of the Arab He 
Society last year and is himself a breeder 
Arabs, staged a parade of Arabs, Anglo-Ar: 
and part-bred Arabs, all of whom had gai: 
distinctions. It is a tribute to the breed tha 
embraces such a variety of activities as di 
sage, combined training and hunting, as well 
the more usual ones of jumping and the bre 
ing of children’s ponies. There were 39 of th 
in the ring—hacks, cobs, hunters and p 
ponies. Missing, among others, were Freehoo! 
winner of the 1950 Grand National, and H 
and Mighty, this year’s Badminton winner. 


MR. H. E. SHAW’S IRISH FOX II, WINNER OF THE LADY’S HUNTER CLASS, RIDDEN BY MISS M. BARRY. (Right) WINN] 
OF THE MIDDLE-WEIGHT HUNTER CLASS AND RESERVE CHAMPION, MRS. M. H. TOLLIT’S SILVERIN, RIDDEN 1 


H. J. BONNER 


Harness horses and ponies were well pro- 
vided for. The entries were poor in number, 
owing to economic conditions rather than lack of 
enthusiasm, for the hackney, with its show 
wagon, is expensive to travel these days. 
Mr. R. N. Hammett has a nice moving stallion 
in Huyton Glitter, winner of the novice class, 
while the winner of the open pony class was 
‘Mrs. Ionides’s five-year-old bay stallion, High- 
lstone Nicholas, a quite outstanding mover that 
covered the ground with a light and elegant 
bearing, very correct and pleasing to watch. 
The pony championship went to this promising 
youngster; it could hardly have been otherwise. 
If the hackneys were short in number, i 
would be hard to find more dynamic movers 
than the bay stallion Walton Searchlight, 
owned and driven by Mr. W. T. Barton, who 
won the class for horses driven by amateurs. 
The winner of the open harness class and 
declared champion harness horse was Captain 
R. C. de Quincey’s temperamental, but amaz- 
ingly spectacular, bay mare Hurstwood Super- 
lative, driven by Mrs. Haydon. 

In the hack classes the novice winner was 

an attractive five-year-old chestnut mare, 
|Celeste, owned by Mrs. Strettell, while the 
jsmaller open class went to Mrs. Fitzgerald’s 
well-known hack, Shamsi, an Anglo-Arab 
gelding. The championship was awarded to 
Miss de Beaumont’s part-bred Arab gelding, 
Juniper. These two were both in the Arab 
Parade on the previous day. 
Each year seems to show a marked im- 
provement in the coaches. Apart from numbers, 
and twelve is surely a splendid turnout, the 
quality of the teams and the appointments 
throughout are now approaching those of pre- 
jwar times. The winner was Mr. G. C. H. 
‘Matthey, who owned and drove a team of Dutch 
(Guelderland horses, a very old-established breed 
jbased on English Thoroughbreds, German 
Holsteiners, and French Anglo-Normans—mak- 
jing the best.of three nations, perhaps! They 
made a splendid show. 

Of the four big shows in and around London 
Windsor is the only one to put on classes for 
mountain and moorland ponies—a matter for 
surprise in view of their importance for founda- 
tion breeding and of the great number of people 
engaged in breeding and showing them. In the 
section for the smaller breeds, the really 
beautiful Welsh Mountain mare, Pendock Blue- 
bell, was first. This pony belongs to the 
Pendock Pony Stud, and is a rare combination 
of strength and quality. In the section for the 
larger breeds the winner was Miss de Beau- 
Mmont's grey Highland mare, Charmain of Skene, 
who is well on in years, but an outstanding 
Highlander. 
| In the show pony classes, Miss Stubbings’s 
well-known Royal Show again stood top of the 
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LADY WENTWORTH’S BRIGHT 


SHADOW, FIRST OF THE ARAB 


STALLIONS 


AND COLTS 


line, and was champion pony of the Show. 
Kavora Mr. Crisp was reserve; a most likely 
four-year-old this, which will certainly improve. 
He is in the ownership of Mrs. K. V. Coates and 
Mr. A. Deptford. 

The criticism so often heard that jumping 
classes are overdone cannot be made here, for 
no more than three competitions were held each 
day. Though some people decry the confined 
spaces so necessarily imposed by many of our 
arenas, Windsor has a ring, in length and width, 
of almost polo ground generosity. Nowadays, 
the jumps being so varied in design, any jump- 
ing competition is something of a picture in 
itself. 

To return to the first day, we had the Fox- 
hunter Competition, which seems almost to 
dominate the jumping competitions at so 
many shows throughout the season. Miss Judy 
Forwood was the winner of this on her gelding 
Enstone, with Mrs. Maxwell’s Galway Bay VI, 
a six-year-old, ridden by Mrs. Boon, who never 
seems to be far out of the picture, second. 
Galway Bay was only last season appearing in 
other classes, and at minor shows, which seems 
to point to discernment in the owner and skill 


in the rider. To the delight of many, Miss 
Paget’s Scorchin, an _ eight-year-old, who 
represented Britain at the Olympic Games at 
Stockholm, won the ladies’ open jumping. That 
very accomplished young rider, Miss Susan 
Whitehead, was in the saddle. It was a close 
thing, for there was a jump-off against time, 
with Mrs. Pritchard riding her Hallowmas III. 
On the final day, the jumping consisted of 
the Services Competition for the Queen’s Cup, 
and the Open under F.E.I. rules. The fact that 
the Household Cavalry Training Squadron, 
with Capt. W. L. Thompson riding Flying Fox, 
won the former was highly popular. 
Surprisingly, the all-important open jump- 
ing was won by Miss Mary Barnes, just gradu- 
ated from juvenile jumping. She rode her 
brother’s Sudden, in a jump-off against time 
with six others, Alan Oliver being second and 
Mrs. Boon third. Such a result perhaps explains 
show-jumping’s enormous appeal, both to the 
public and to competitors. Mary Barnes is a 
very gifted young rider and comes of a family 
associated with horses for over 200 years. 
Windsor Horse Show, immaculate in its 
lovely setting and only 13 years old, is unique. 


| 
)?AUL OLIVER, WINNER OF THE JUNIOR OPEN JUMPING COMPETITION, TAKING HIS GREY MIST VIII OVER A JUMP. 
| Right) CPL. B. THOMPSON, OF THE HOUSEHOLD CAVALRY TRAINING SQUADRON, CLEARING A JUMP IN THE SERVICES 


| TEAM JUMPING COMPETITION, 


WHICH HIS TEAM WON WITHOUT A FAULT 
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BOUSFIELD’S CLASSIC GAME 


QUARTER of a century seems a long 

time. But as I walked about the links of 

the Southport and Ainsdale club last 
week, while the professionals were undergoing 
the protracted examination which the Dunlop 
company annually sets them over 90 holes, the 
thought of how swiftly the years had gone was 
disconcerting. 

Memories born at an age when one is vul- 
nerable to hero-worship never really die, al- 
though time may lend them enchantment. It 
was on this same links that Britain last beat the 
United States in the Ryder Cup match and a 
young man exhausted himself happily in pur- 
suit of his heroes. If I remember aright the turf 
was as hard and saffron as it was last week, the 
dunes were steep and dusty to climb in the sun- 
shine of June and the greens were polished 
tables of menacing swiftness. I can see, as if it 
were yesterday, Sarazen’s pitches dragging to a 
standstill with unbelievable backspin as he 
overwhelmed Padgham; the urbane, sleek 
masterly indifference of Hagen; Horton Smith, 
whom they called the Joplin Ghost, one of the 
most graceful of all golfers, fading a spoon shot 
of exquisite beauty to the glassy plateau of the 
second green; the ease of Abe Mitchell’s wonder- 
ful driving and the courage of Easterbrook as he 
holed from a yard on the last green of all to beat 
Densmore Shute and win the Cup for Britain. 

If I am spared to look back on this year’s 
tournament 25 years from now there may be 
little to remember of it, but none the less it was, 
in the present, memorable for the beautifully 
controlled, composed golf of Bousfield. His 
victory was a Classic example of the virtues of 
straightness, of never attempting too much, of 
always playing within himself and of superb 
putting. Bousfield may not be an exciting 
golfer in the sense that Cotton, Rees and even 
Faulkner can be, for he has not their distinctive 
personality or presence, and even his finest 
strokes do not stir one to ecstasy. He is by 
nature a gentle, quiet person and modest in his 
bearing. But if his golf seems unaggressive 
there is no lack of determination beneath his 
friendly calmness, no lack of the heart and 
stomach without which the big tournaments 
cannot be won. 

What priceless gifts these are that won 
Bousfield this one and what is more seemed so 
certain to do so that one even ventured into the 
dangerous realms of prophecy when two rounds 
still had to be played. For the condition of this 
splendidly testing links was such that an occa- 
sional destructive stroke was unconscionably 
hard to avoid. Weeks of an easterly wind, 


K. BOUSFIELD, WINNER OF THE 

DUNLOP GOLF TOURNAMENT AT 

SOUTHPORT, PLAYING A CHIP SHOT 
IN THE FINAL ROUND 


which persisted throughout the week, sometimes 
biting and firm, sometimes only a warm whisper 
but always drying, gave the grass the parched 
appearance of late summer. The outcome was 
that the bounce of the ball on the fairways was 
often unpredictable, especially at Hesketh, 
where everyone played one round, and as several 
of these are not generous in width only scrupu- 
lous straightness from the tees would hold them. 
Also it was not easy to find the centre of the 
greens with approach shots, particularly down- 
wind, and judgement of pitch and run had to be 
most delicate. But the greens themselves were 
good and never became frighteningly fast. Thus 
the fine putters could exercise their art with 
confidence. 

All these things demanded the very qualities 
which Bousfield’s golf contains so admirably. 
His swing may not be elegant, except perhaps in 
tempo, for itis distinctly shut at the top—that is 
the face of the club points to,the sky. But after 
years of unrewarding hard work, during which 


S. S. SCOTT, WHO CAME SECOND IN THE TOURNAMENT, ABOUT TO DRIVE 
FROM THE 16th TEE 
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A Golf Commentary by ‘ 
P. A. WARD-THOMAS 


his promise seemed unlikely to be fulfilled, Bous 
field now has it grooved to a degree which hardly 
ever permits the faintest suggestion of a loose 
stroke. He does not hit the ball as hard as mos 
of his contemporaries and, therefore, is more 
effective when fast running courses reduce the 
difference length can make. But he is not a 
short as some, in disparagement, would like tc 
think. If to straightness is added remarkabk 
judgement in pitching and most of the othe 
strokes into the greens, together with splendic 
putting, there is a formidable prospect. The 
hard figures of the five rounds, 70, 70, 70, 71 anc 
72 explain almost unaided the extremely fine 
quality of his golf. 

It was significant that second and thirc 
places fell to golfers who are similar in person 
ality and approach to Bousfield—S. S. Scott anc 
Bernard Hunt. In fact my remarks on Bousfielc 
apply equally to Scott, except that his methoc 
is more orthodox and within him there seems tc 
be a lack of those imponderables of temperamen’ 
which distinguish the winner from the fine golfe: 
who has to_be content with a high place. Scot 
has never won a major tournament and cuti 
ously enough one of his greatest chances camé 
on this very course two years ago when he coulc 
have set an unattainable target but a desper 
ately unhappy finish destroyed him. Last Friday 
ironically enough, he had a similar chance, fo: 
as the other challengers to Bousfield fell by the 
wayside the responsibility of making the pac 
was his alone. Happily history was not re 
peated. In spite of a six at Gumbley’s—tha 
fearsome 15th hole—he finished stoutly in a 
but that was not quite good enough. 

In writing recently of Hunt I made th 
point that he had never done particularly wel 
on a big seaside course. Before someone take: 
advantage of an easy opportunity for contradic 
tion I must in defence say that I meant a seasid 
course in a firm prevailing wind. I do no 
diminish in the least his splendid performance i 
finishing third, but the conditions were not norma 
in the seaside sense of the word. Although Hun 
was never likely to win, for he was eight stroke: 
behind when the last round began, he wa: 
rewarded for keeping going until the bitter end 
The facility of the experienced professional to dc 
this when he is out of the hunt and has not ever 
the inspiration of a gallery frequently gains hin 
a great number of places and a good few pou 
to boot on the last day of an event. 

It is rare that a few holes on a first 
class course influence a long tournament as 
decisively as did the fifth and the last four. The 
fifth is a superb hole with its drive to a fairway 
shaped like those slender bottles containing coo) 
Rhine wine, and a long iron second to a guarded) 
slightly offset green. Here Brown and many 
others came to grief. The 15th, famous © 
infamous for its great range of dunes amc 
sleepered bunker beneath, which must be car, 
ried, for there is no compromise, broughi 
anguish at some time or another to almost 
everyone save Bousfield, who, I believe, nevei 
took more than a standard five there. It cos} 
the younger of the Spanish brothers, Miguel, n¢ 
less than a 12; Alliss took a six when he hae 
a wonderful score in prospect and Faulkner's 
splendid challenge to Bousfield, which hat 
endured for four rounds, finally expired there it 
the last. The 16th tee shot, from a pulpil 
in the dunes to a diagonal fairway, troubleg| 
many more than perhaps it should havi 
done, and an eight at the 17th hung a stomé 
about the neck of Weetman in the second rou 
Happily the 18th, a mongrel of a hole, 275 yards 
long and neither a par three nor four, did no} 
affect the final rites. It is the most fortul 
finishing hole I can recall and would be mucl 
better shortened. 

But enough of disaster and criticism. 
promise of youth again was abroad because 
the massive figure of young David Thomas : 
the elements of a power and authority w 
happen but rarely in a generation. And wh 
everything was done there was the long d 
home through the green peace of a Maytim 
evening; a rainbow cast its magic over thé 
Wrekin, a steak was good near Worcester ané 
there was moonlight on the Cotswolds. 
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THE HOME OF THE EARL OF ELGIN AND Lo eee 


The original early Renaissance house, begun by 

Edward Bruce, first Lord Kinloss, in 1608, 

‘mlarged in 1670 and reconstructed in 1830, had 

Seen abandoned by the beginning of this century. 

lt has recently been remodelled to a reduced plan 

Ny the present owner from designs by Mr. 
Robert Hurd. 


speare describes the murder of Macduff’s 

son by Macbeth’s henchmen at a castle 
n Fife, and tradition has it that the crime 
took place at Culross, on the Firth of Forth. 
This small but ancient burgh, where a 
Cistercian abbey was founded in 1217, became 
srosperous in the 16th century on account of 
its manufacture of salt, its coal-mines and 
ron-works: the “hammermen’”’ of Culross 
aad a monopoly of making iron girdles, which 
Mr. Oliver Hill described in his article on the 
town (CounTRY LIFE, October 3, 1947) as 
‘then, as now, indispensable utensils of a 
Scottish kitchen.”’ The wealth derived from 
these industries is reflected in the large num- 
der of 16th- and 17th-century houses which 
Culross contains and which have remained 
singularly unaltered, mainly because the 
prosperity of the town declined within about 
1 century of their having been built. 

One of the most important of these 
aouses, and like many of them now in the 
tare of the National Trust for Scotland, is the 
so-called Palace, which was built by Sir George 
Bruce between 1597 and 1611. Sir George 
was one of the pioneers of the town’s coal 
ndustry and was responsible for introducing 
i system of draining the mine shafts, so that 
us collieries could extend under the Firth of 
Forth. There is astory that James I inspected 
Ms mines in 1617, and, imagining that an 
attempt was being made on his life, shouted 
“Treason, treason!” when he suddenly 
‘merged from a shaft and found himself out 
n the Firth on a small artificial island used 
‘or pumping water from the submarine work- 
ings. Fortunately Sir George had a boat 
feady to take his frightened sovereign back 
to the mainland. 

Sir George’s elder brother Edward, who 
was a frequent emissary to~-England in the 
years immediately before James I’s accession 
ind who was created first Lord Kinloss in 
1602, began to build the house that is the 
subject of the accompanying illustrations in 
(608. It lies within a stone’s throw of the 
surviving Abbey buildings (Fig. 2) on a ter- 
face site above the town, and the main 
jront faces south towards the Forth. Work 


[ one of his most poignant scenes Shake- 
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CULROSS ABBEY ee FIFE 


o By GORDON NARES 
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1.—CULROSS ABBEY AND THE ABBEY HOUSE FROM THE SOUTH IN 1693: 
AN ENGRAVING FROM THEATRUM SCOTIA, BY JOHN SLEZER 


was still unfinished 
when Lord Kinloss 
died in 1610, and the 
house was completed 
and enlarged by his 
successors, principally 
Sir George’s grandson, 
Alexander, second 
Earl of Kincardine, 
who added the third 
storey about 1670. 
At this time the most 
important architect 
practising in Scotland 
was Lord Kincardine’s 
cousin, Sir William 
Bruce—son of Sir 


2—THE ABANDONED HOUSE BEFORE REMODELLING 
BEGAN IN 1952. The Abbey 
(Left) 3—ARMS OF SIR ROBERT PRESTON, WHO ALTERED 

THE HOUSE IN 1830, 


tower can be seen in the background. 


ABOVE THE FRONT DOOR 


George’s eldest brother, Robert—and one 
wonders whether he was consulted about the 
completion of the house. The designer of the 
earlier 17th-century work is not known, but 
MacGibbon and Ross suggest in their monu- 
mental Castellated and Domestic Architecture 
of Scotland that “details betray the hand of 
one little accustomed to pure Renaissance 
design’’ and that the builder was probably of 
the same school as John Mercer, who signed 
the famous tomb of Sir George Bruce in 
Culross Abbey Church. 

The appearance of Culross Abbey House 
as completed by Lord Kincardine is shown in 
an engraving published in the 1693 edition of 
Theatrum Scotia (Fig. 1) by John Slezer, an 
accomplished draughtsman who combined 
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4.—THE SOUTH FRONT TO-DAY, SHOWING HOW THE ORIGINAL THIRD STOREY HAS BEEN REMOVED AND THE 
TOWERS REDUCED TO SINGLE-STOREYED PAVILIONS 


the incongruous callings of topographer and 
artilleryman. His engraving shows the ruined 
Abbey buildings to the left and also the 
extensive terraces, orchards and kitchen 
gardens that lay before the south front. The 
house itself was three storeys high and 
thirteen bays wide, with its long elevation 
terminated at each end by slightly projecting 
towers, which were four storeys in height and 
surmounted by ogival caps. One can just 
discern the steep, rather uncouth pediments 
of the first-floor windows and the battery of 
dummy water-spouts in the cornice above 
them, jutting out every ten feet or so like 
cannon from the ports of a man-o’-war. 
Outwardly the house changed little after 
1680, when Lord Kincardine died. He was 
succeeded by his son, who died unmarried, and 
then by his daughter, Lady Mary Bruce, who 
had married William Cochrane of Ochiltree, 
and thus the Earls of Dundonald reigned 
there till early in the 19th century, when 
Archibald, the 9th Earl, impoverished by his 
experiments in extracting gas and tar from 
coal, sold the property to his cousin, Sir 


Robert Preston of Valleyfield. Sir Robert 
apparently took the roof off and the win- 
dows out, gutted the interior and left the 
house derelict. By 1830, however, he had 
changed his mind and decided to make it 
habitable again, and Sir Walter Scott noted 
in his journals for that year that work was 
then in progress. The exterior retained more 
or less its original form, except that Sir 
Robert Preston added his coat-of-arms with 
its punning motto—Pvaesto ut praestem— 
above the front door on the north front 
(Fig. 3); but the offices were extended and the 
interior completely reconstructed. Unfortu- 
nately the workmanship of Sir Robert’s 
craftsmen was slipshod, and by the end of the 
19th century, when the house had reverted 
under his will to the Earl of Elgin’s family, 
it was riddled with dry rot. It was abandoned 
and remained empty for over fifty years: 
during this period the photograph reproduced 
in Fig. 2 wastaken. , ~ 

In 1952 the present Earl of Elgin and 
Kincardine, who is lineally descended from 
Sir George Bruce, decided to rehabilitate the 


house. The remodelling, which was carried 
out to the designs of Mr. Robert Hurd, of 
Edinburgh, was completed last year. 

The main problem was the reduction of 
the house to manageable proportions. This 
was achieved by restoring the building more 
or less to the size that it was in 1610, when 
Lord Kinloss died (Fig. 4). The third storey 
was removed, and the thirteen bays of 
the south front were reduced to nine. The 
two towers were decapitated at first-floor 
level to form twin single-storeyed pavilions, 
each with ogival roofs like those of their taller 
Caroline predecessors. They are topped by the 
Prestons’ unicorn crest finials, which were 
salvaged from the original towers. The 
pavilions are linked to the central block by 
blank walls that screen a double garage at 
one end and the kitchen court at the other. 
All new ashlar face-work, such as these screen 
walls, was carried out in local stone from the 
demolished part of the old building. Now 
that the house has been reduced to two storeys 
Lord Kinloss’s cornice and battery of water- 
spouts resume their original function. Above 
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ornice-level at the centre of the south front, however, three windows 
aken from the demolished towers were introduced to light the attic 
torey in the hipped roof, for which, incidentally, the original Easdale 
lates were used. This attic frontispiece, flanked by wing walls 
jth a curve that echoes the ogival roofs of the pavilions, gives the 
riddle of the facade the necessary emphasis that it formerly lacked. 

On the north front (Fig. 5) the opportunity was taken to restore 
he first-floor window architraves to their original form, which had 
een mutilated by Sir Robert Preston, but the surround to the front 
oor, with the Preston arms, was retained (Fig. 3). Also retained 
ras part of Sir Robert’s north wing, overlooking the forecourt (right 
f Fig. 5), which has been converted into a cottage. 

So far as the interior was concerned the architect had a free 
and to produce a plan that would conform to present-day domestic 
onditions, and the only limiting factors were the symmetrical pattern 
f the existing fenestration and the spine wall, some three feet thick, 
nat ran lengthwise down the middle of the house. The eminently 
orkable solution can be seen in the plans reproduced in Fig. 6. 

On the north side of the ground floor is the combined entrance 
nd staircase hall, above the chimney-piece of which hangs a portrait 
f Lord Kinloss, the builder (Fig. 7). The design of the staircase 
on-work, incorporating roses and tulips, was inspired by that of 

secondary staircase at Caroline Park, near Edinburgh, which was 
uilt about 1685. The hall opens directly into the large drawing- 
90m (Fig. 8) in the south front, which communicates by sliding doors 


—GROUND- AND FIRST-FLOOR PLANS. 1, Twin pavilions. 
‘Entrance hall and staircase. 3, Secretary’s room. 4, Cloakroom. 
Garage. 6, Library. 7, Drawing-room. 8, Dining-room. 9, Servery. 
), Staff sitting-room. 11, Fuel and dust-bins (cellar below). 
1, Pantry. 13, Kitchen. 14, Larder. 15, Bedrooms. 16, Dressing-rooms. 
17, Bathrooms. 18, Linen-room. North is at the top 


ith the dining-room. This in turn is connected by a servery to the 
intry, kitchen and other domestic offices in the north-west corner 
| the house. To the east of the drawing-room is the library. Both 
|ese rooms have handsome stone chimney-pieces that were installed 
| the house about 1670, and the plaster cornices incorporate thistles 
jternating with an E and K monogram (for Elgin and Kincardine) 
(neath a coronet. The library is entered from a short passage that 
ks the staircase hall with the garage and also serves a secretary’s 
om and cloakrooms. 

The first floor is arranged so that there are two main bedrooms, 
ch with its own dressing-room and bathroom. In addition, there 
e two smaller bedrooms, a third bathroom and a linen-room. The 
uth wall of the first floor retains between the windows its 17th- 
ntury moulded stone panels (Fig. 9), which had been concealed 
hind plaster in 1830 but were discovered when the interior was 
ing stripped in 1953. The second floor contains two further bed- 
oms, lit by the attic windows in the central frontispiece, a fourth 
throom and large storage space. 

The most notable aspect of the plan, apart from its obvious 
nvenience, is the good use that has been made of the available 
ace. The minimum possible amount has been devoted to passages 
d landings, and yet privacy has not been sacrificed. All the advan- 
ges of modern planning have been combined with the traditional 
coration and craftsmanship that the style of the earlier house 
ggested, and a happy marriage between new and old has been 
hieved. Few people can have dreamed ten years ago that the forlorn 
d deserted wreck of Culross Abbey House would ever again provide 
1ome, and there can be nothing but praise for the imaginative way 

which this ancient and historic building has been saved from 
‘mingly inevitable disappearance and given a new lease of life. 
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7.—THE ENTRANCE AND STAIRCASE HALL. Above the chimney- 
piece is a portrait of the first Lord Kinloss, builder of the original house 


8.—THE DRAWING-ROOM IN THE SOUTH FRONT. The chimney- 
piece, inserted at Culross in 1669, was brought back in 1954 


9.—THE PRINCIPAL BEDROOM. The moulded stone panels between. 
the windows date from the 17th century 
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STUDYING A RARE GREBE 
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Written and Illustrated by IAN M. THOMSON ‘ 


HE Slavonian grebe has always intrigued 

me, not necessarily because it is rare 

except where it breeds, but because the 
majority of bird watchers and photographers 
seem to choose one particular loch to study it 
and get photographic and other records of this 
species. I have seen it on numerous lochs in the 
same area, but have the idea, perhaps wrongly, 
that most people think it is only very sparsely 
located elsewhere. I think this is probably 
all to the good as I dislike nothing more 
than a crowd where birds are concerned, 
and especially a rare and not unduly shy 
bird like the Slavonian grebe. I have had 
numerous chances to study this bird, but 
because of its choice of lochs which had 
roads beside them, and where trout fishing 
was indulged in, I always felt loath to erect a 
hide, which might have exposed the position of 
the nest to all and sundry. I have always main- 
tained that it is wrong to make obvious to the 
inquisitive the secret of any bird if it can 
possibly be avoided. 

After many years of visiting the district 
selected by Slavonian grebes, I at last found 
a loch where a small colony nested. They are 
really colony-type birds, although the nests may 
not be close together, as in the case of such 
birds as the black-headed gull. There were at 
least six pairs on this loch, all of whose nests 
were located. A seventh was found later, but 
this may have been a second laying, due to loss, 
or a genuine second nest, as the nesting season 
seems to be from late May until well into July. 
Unfortunately, this loch had not got a hard 
stony bottom, which meant that posts had to 
be driven into the mud, and a platform built on 
top of them, to make a firm hide. Having 
pushed a boat about the reed beds where the 
nests were placed, we decided to put up two 
platforms. 

The grebes were fairly confiding, and took 
little notice of our efforts. We completed the 
hides in a couple of visits; the posts were first 
driven in, and the platforms were assembled 
away from the spot, and quickly nailed to their 
position on the posts, which were left a few 
inches above the water level. As the keeper 
could not always come with me, I chose nests 
where I could, with long waders, reach the hides. 
My wife came with me to the bank opposite the 


‘THE GREBE APPROACHING 


SLAVONIAN GREBE SWIMMING IN FRONT OF ITS NEST ON A SCOTTISH LOCH, 


The nest is made of floating herbage, and can stand up to a good deal of wind 


hide, and gave her usual valuable help in telling 
me where the birds were. When I had got into 
the hide, and set up my camera, she would give 
me a running commentary about their approach 
to the reed bed where the nest was. She then 
walked away, telling me that the birds were 
close to the nest. Almost at once I saw one of 
them at the back of the nest, and then it dis- 
appeared; to my surprise I saw it almost at 
once swimming close to my hide, between my- 
self and its nest. I had long known that these 
birds were remarkably confiding, but this 
behaviour was more than I expected. It then 
dived and again came up behind the nest 
and, immediately jumping on to the nest, 


ITS NEST FROM THE REEDS BEHIND 


quickly uncovered the eggs and settled down om 
them. 

All through this reed bed, and on the 
surrounding marsh land, was a colony of black 
headed gulls. Many nests were very close t0 
one another; there were at least six within a few 
feet of my hide, two being not more than six 
feet away. These gulls were very restless, con- 
tinually leaving their nests, flying round and 
landing on their eggs again. This restlessness 
made the grebes at times hastily cover up their 
eggs on the floating but anchored platforms, 
which are their nests; but they were back again 
almost at once, uncovering their eggs, and once 
more incubating at ease. I cannot understand 
how the eggs ever hatched success- 
fully, as already young gulls were 
swimming about the reed beds, and 
I have seen these gulls take eggs 
as food. I was horrified to see a 
gull suddenly land on a grebes 
nest and stand there for a time, 
until I knocked on the front of my 
hide and drove it off. Would it 
have taken the eggs if I had not 
done this? I know there will be 
some who read this who will say 
that these birds do not devour 
eggs. Elsewhere I have seen it 
done, and I see no reason why 
these grebes should not be 
victims. 

Like other grebes, the Sla- 
vonian makes its nest of a mat of 
floating herbage, which is added 
to when the eggs are covered. On 
other occasions when these birds 
were studied, there were many 
water-lily leaves growing, whit 
were pulled off their stems and 
used in the nest. I had not seem 
this elsewhere, but I presume this 
use was because the leaves were 
available in this loch. At anothi 
loch many miles away where the 
reeds were much sparser, I watched 
a pair of birds in a gale of wind 
trying unsuccessfully to build up 
their nest, as the waves bro 
over it. I waded out and fou 
that three eggs were washed ou 
of the nest and lying on # 
bottom; one egg was left. I em 
deavoured to: build up the m 
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‘HE GREBE UNCOVERING ITS EGGS BEFORE SETTLING ON THEM AND (right) ON ITS NEST. When it leaves the nest, its 


nd replaced the eggs, but my nest-building 
fforts collapsed. I then realised how extremely 
ble the birds are to build such strong floating 
latforms, which I did not realise until I tried 
1y hand. 

The Slavonian grebe is a most striking 
ttle bird in appearance, being a little larger 
han the little grebe. When one is viewing it at 


eggs are sometimes eaten by black-headed gulls 


close quarters from a hide, the first thing that 
attracts one is the bird’s eye, which is the colour 
of a red currant. The rest of the plumage is 
thus described in the Popular Handbook of 
British Birds; “It is distinguished by chestnut 
neck and breast, black head, and tippet with 
a tuft of yellow feathers projecting like horns 
from the eyes behind the back of the head. The 


back is dark brown, and the flanks chestnut.” 
When the bird turns on its side on the water, 
the white belly is most noticeable, and in flight 
it reminds me of the rapid flight of the black 
guillemot; it lands on the water with what 
appears to be a splashing plop. Besides being 
a confiding little bird, it is attractive through 
its remarkably lovely plumage. 


BANGS IN THE NIGHT 


ILL he retired, London, where there is 
little remission from noises loud and 
| ruinous, had been his home. In the even- 
ig of his days, that he might fully savoursthe 
eace and quiet of the country, he bought a 
ouse in the Vale of Evesham. And now a near- 
y fruit grower has found a really effective 
leans of scaring from his crops the marauding 
igeons and crows and starlings. He has fitted 
1 his* field an engine that with remorseless 
in sends the birds scudding afar. Yes; but 
‘also shatters the nerves of even placid people 
hose ears are ever assailed. This banger is like a 
‘ench mortar worked by carbide, and every 
*w seconds it explodes with a thunder-clap. His 
roblem, how to preserve his fruit, has its solu- 
ion. He keeps the thing going during daylight 
hen the birds are busy, and he sees no reason 
© switching it off when darkness falls. “ These 
»wnsfolk,’” he says, “complaining that my 
anger is like Macbeth in murdering sleep, 
ill get used to it.” Indeed, after a few years 
41 correspondent will sleep well, undisturbed by 
anger or anything else. But is he obliged 
» endure till ‘““‘beyond these noises there is 
Sacer’ 
x * * 

This bird-scarer is one of many in the Vale; 
id the Council for the Preservation of Rural 
jngland asked the National Farmers’ Union for 
jme mercy in their use. Perhaps the request 
jd a limited success. For now many growers 
we added an alarm-clock attachment to their 
xtonators. Some mitigation this affords. The 


By W. J. WESTON 


apparatus is switched off when darkness falls; 
and a few hours of quiet follow. At sunrise the 
alarm again summons the scarer to its work. 
And the question is mooted whether a County 
Court Judge would issue his injunction and 
order that the noise shall cease, at all events 
from dusk to dawn. 

Our law does uphold a man’s action in 
taking reasonable precautions for protecting his 
property; it does in fact sanction a good deal of 
selfishness in this respect. The method of pro- 
tection may, to his knowledge, entail annoy- 
ance or loss to his neighbours. But this is a 
world of give-and-take; and to-day’s conditions 
compel us to put up with a great deal from one 
another. 

This landowner, for instance, raises 
the river bank where his fields were subject to 
periodic flooding. He foresees that the water 
repelled from his fields will be diverted to his 
neighbour’s fields. That is something for which 
his neighbour must find his own remedy; the 
law will not help him. You have a right to scare 
crows from your crops, and you need not con- 
cern yourself about their next resting-place. 
You are not required to be altruistic. 

In the curious Privy Council Appeal case of 
1911 from South Africa, Greyvensteyn v. 
Hattingh, it was the repelling from the defend- 
ant’s land of a swarm of locusts that came under 
question. The swarm had entered upon the 
plaintiff’s land and was, the defendant thought 
and dreaded, on its devastating way to his land. 
The defendant. and his helpers entered a third 


party’s land and managed to turn back the 
locusts. These re-entered the plaintiff’s land 
where they devoured his crops. The defendant 
was held to be blameless. He had done nothing 
but take a reasonable and natural step to pro- 
tect his property. 

* *F * 

Litigation over the noise of the banger 
is, to be sure, much to be deprecated. If it , 
should arise, the Judge will ask himself: “Is this 
noise, taking all things into account—the pre- 
servation of the crops in particular on the one 
side, the loss of sleep in particular on the other— 
an annoyance that dwellers in the Vale should be 
required to tolerate?’’ He will seek to strike a 
balance between the right of the grower to save 
his crops from spoliation and the right of the 
householder not to be interfered with in the 
enjoyment of his house. 

An injunction prohibiting the use of the 
banger during daylight is not to be expected. 
It would be unfair to the grower to deprive 
him of the guard while the menace is ever at 
hand, and when its bang is only one of many, 
perhaps also irritating, noises. But is it fair to 
expect people to bear the noise at night? At 
night the use certainly detracts greatly from the 
comfortable enjoyment of a house, perhaps even 
to the extent of affecting health. Moreover, at 
night the need for the noise is not greatly evident. 
And the injunction would require the grower to 
switch off his “apparatus’’ when his enemies 
had gone to roost, and either to rise betimes to 
switch it on or to install the alarm attachment. 
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“LORD GEORGE RIVERS” 

ENCLOSE a photograph of a painting in 

my possession. It is signed VINC. ANT. 

REVELL. The inscription on the monu- 
ment 1s :— 

A, LORD. GEORGE. RIVERS 
ILLUSTRE. PAR. SES. TALENS. POLITIQUES 
VENERABLE. PAR SA PROBITE. 
L?>AMOUR. FILIAL. ET. LA RECONOISSANCE 
CONSACRENT,. CE. MONUMENT. 

I should be pleased if you could give me any 
information about Revell and Lord Rivers. I 
should also like to know if the people in the 
picture can be identified—Joun R. BonyTHOoN, 
Carminow, Mount Lofty, South Australia. 


It seems that the “Lord George Rivers”’ 
commemorated (with old spelling) by the monu- 
ment in the painting was George Pitt, first 
Lord Rivers (1721-1803). He became ambas- 
sador at Turin in 1761 and remained there until 
1764; later, he is said to have been ambassador 
at Madrid for a short period. In 1776 he was 
created Baron Rivers of Stratfieldsaye and in 
1802 Baron Rivers of Sudeley Castle with a 
special remainder to his grandson, William 
Horace Beckford, son of Peter Beckford, of 
Stepleton, Dorset. On his death he was suc- 
ceeded by.his only son, George (1751-1828), 
who was born in France, at Angers, resided 
abroad for much of his life and died un- 
married. These facts might have some bearing 
on the monument and the inscription in 
French, but they do not explain the typically 
foreign mistake over Lord Rivers’s title. 

The artist appears to have been Vincenzo 
Antonio Revelli (1764-1835). He was a native 
of Turin and a pupil of Laurent Pecheux, the 
French painter, who spent some years in that 
city. Later, Revelli worked in many parts of 
Europe—Rome, Naples, Austria, Nice—and 
he is said to have spent some time in England 
about 1820. One would suppose that the 
picture was painted soon after Lord Rivers’s 
death in 1803. 

Lord Rivers’s private life during his em- 
bassy in Turin is said to have been far from 
blameless, so that one is led to wonder whether 
he may have had an illegitimate son whom he 
supported and who married and had a large 
family. It is difficult otherwise to account 


RECONNAISSANCE A LORD GEORGE RIVERS. PROBLEM 
PICTURE BY VINCENZO ANTONIO REVELLI 


See question: “Lord George Rivers” 
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for the family of eight children. 
William Horace Beckford, who 
was born in 1777 and_ suc- 
ceeded under the special re- 
mainder as third Lord Rivers in 
1828, did not marry until 1808, 
five years after his grandfather’s 
death. This fact and the wording 
of the French inscription make it 
improbable that he is_ repre- 
sented in the painting. Whether 
the monument had any material 
existence other than in paint 
may be doubted. 


A LOST WILKIE? 


In an auction-room here, I 
bought a painting, 24 ins. by 
20 ins., which appealed to me, 
although it was dirty and dusty, 
and in need of restoration. The 
frame had on it: “David Wilke” 
[sic], but at the time I did not 
accept the picture as being by Sir 
David Wilkie; nor_was I suffi- 
ciently acquainted with his style 
and art. When I got it home and 
examined it carefully, I thought 
that it might, indeed, be by Wilkie, 
for the painting is masterly and 
the colouring superb. 

In Redgrave’s A Century of 
British Painters I found that 
Wilkie painted a picture entitled 
The Pedlar in 1814. Cunning- 
ham’s Life of Sir David Wilkie 
(1843) records that he sold the 
picture to his physician, Dr. Matthew Baillie, 
for 320 guineas, also that the picture was the 
same size as mine. According to the Diction- 
ary of National Biography, Dr. Baillie died at 
his country seat in Gloucestershire on September 
23, 1823. What happened to the picture subse- 
quently I have been unable to discover. 


If there is a picture by Wilkie of the same 
subject elsewhere, mine may be by another early- 
19th-century painter, or else a contemporary 
copy. As it was sold privately 
and, so far as I know, never 
exhibited, it is unlikely that i 
would be copied. That the name 
‘Wilke’ should have been put on 
the frame, even though mis-spelt, 
points to a previous owner’s having 
had some reason to associate it 
with Wilkie. I enclose a photo- 
graph which, if it can be repro- 
duced, may be the means of 
deciding whether or not mine is 
the missing picture.—RODERICK 
L. Eacie, 27, Avenue-road, 
Falmouth, Cornwall. 


Sir David Wilkie is known to 
have painted a picture entitled 
The Pedlay in 1814 on a wood 
panel whose size is given by 
various authorities as 24 ins. by 
20 ins. We are aware of no re- 
productions of the painting with 
which the photograph can be 
compared, but the facts that 
measurements are identical and 
that The Pedlay cannot be traced 
in any public collection in Eng- 
land or Scotland suggest that Mr. 
Eagle may have the original, if 
his is also painted on wood. 
After the death in 1823 of Dr. 
Matthew Baillie, physician to 
George III, at his home in 
Gloucestershire, the picture may 
well have remained in the West 
Country. Although not exhibited 
by Wilkie at the Royal Academy, 
it was shown at the British 
Institution in 1817, where outside 
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OIL PAINTING, RECENTLY ACQUIRED AT AN AUCTION, | 
BELIEVED TO BE THE PEDLAR PAINTED BY WILKIE) 


IN 1814 
See question: A Lost Wilkie ? 


measurements of the frame were given as 35 
ins. by 3lins. Two or three of the figures, not-' 
ably the pedlar and the old lady with raised' 
hands, have a Continental rather than Scottish | 
appearance, but this may perhaps be accounted | 
for by the fact that in 1814 Wilkie spent some’ 
weeks in France and Holland and may have 
brought back studies of Continental types. 


JOE’S FAREWELL 
The enclosed photograph is of a group it) 
Parian or Bisque ware representing two charac- 
ters from Barnaby Rudge, Dolly Varden and 
Joe Willet, and is entitled Joe’s Farewell. When | 
we acquired the group we understood that it was 
Parian, but the exceptionally fine detail and very 
smooth mat surface lead us to believe that it might” 


| 
| 
! 


¢ 


GROUP IN PARIAN PORCELAIN(?) SIGNED 


“D. C. FRENCH,” ILLUSTRATING AN 


EPISODE FROM BARNABY RUDGE 


See question: “ Joe’s Farewell” 


; 


e Bisque. The name “D. C. French” appears 
nthe piece. Some research has shown us that the 
orks at Derby made a series of Dickens figures 
bout the middle of the 19th century and we won- 
ler whether the group could have originated there. 
t stands 10 ins. high; the base is 74 ins. by 54 ins. 
lan you give us any information about D. C. 
‘french or state where the group was made ?— 
\inice T. CuristiANson (Mrs.), 25, Court- 
\treet, St. Catherines, Ontario, Canada. 


Pa ah 


There appears to be no published record of 
| modeller of china figures named French, or of 
“he production at the Derby porcelain factory 
‘i£ groups illustrating the works of Charles 
Dickens. It seems unlikely that the group in 
westion was made there, since it does not bear 
| factory mark such as was almost invariably 
ised on the Derby wares except in the earliest 
imes. Parian porcelain of varying quality, 
ome of it quite equal in fineness of detail to 
hat of the group, was made by several Stafford- 
hire firms from about 1845 onwards. The 
‘Willett Collection in the Brighton Museum 
jontains many figures and groups, in various 

leramic bodies, illustrating the works of 
Dickens, including Barnaby Rudge, but this 
jubject is not among them. 


PERSIAN MIRROR-STAN DS 


ee pair of bronze Persian mirror-stands 
llamascened in gold have recently come into my 
possession. Photographs are enclosed for your 
iind scrutiny. I am ignorant of their history 
xcept that I know their forrier owner spent much 
ime in the Far East. The “face” opens to dis- 
play a cavity; the whole oj the top moves on a 
jwivel. The entire surface, front and back, is 
Ingraved with a tracery of gold outlining the pat- 
ern. Can you give me any information about 
hese mirror stands ?—D. S. STEVENS (Miss), 
\5, Bootham, York. 


The mirror cases are almost certainly of 
browned steel, not bronze as stated in the letter, 
vith etched decoration, introducing musicians, 
Jancers and couplets of poetry. The Persians 
‘xcelled in steelwork and turned out a great 


| 
| CATTERMOLE 


See question: Water-Colour by Cattermole 


(HE INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH AT AERSCHOT, 
BELGIUM: SIGNED WATER-COLOUR BY GEORGE 
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deal of it during the 
19th century, in the form 
not only of arms and 
armour but also of 
domestic objects of vari- 
ous kinds. These mirror 
cases, from which the 
mirrors appear to be 
missing, are of 19th- 
century date. A similar 
one 1s exhibited at the 
Victoria and Albert 
Museum in the gallery 
devoted to Near- 
Eastern Metalwork. A 
painting of the Prophet’s 
nephew, Ali, is often 
found on the lid. The 
Persians, being of the 
Shi‘a sect of Islam, re- 
gard him with particu- 
lar veneration. 


WATER-COLOUR 
BY CATTERMOLE 


I enclose a photo- 
graph of a water-colour 
drawing, approximaiely 
254 ins. by 184 ins., 
signed “‘G. Cattermole,” but undated. I shall be 
grateful if you can identify the cathedral(?) and 
also give me some information about the painter. 
—A. E. Suiiicock, Engr.-Capt., R.N. (Ret.), 
10, West-drive, Upton, Wirral. 

The subject of the water-colour is the 
interior of the church at Aerschot in Belgium, 
south-east of Antwerp, which is notable for its 
elaborate late Gothic rood screen of stone. 
George Cattermole (1800-1868) was one of the 
group of early-19.h-century artists inspired by 
the romantic movement who drew their subjects 
from the history, architecture, manners and 
customs of by-gone times. Born at Dickle- 
borough in Norfolk, he began his career as an 
architectural draughtsman, but he soon became 
famous through the drawings he exhibited year 
after year at the rooms of the Society of Painters 
in Water Colours. His work is to be seen at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, the British 
Museum, the Tate Gallery, and many 
of the provincial galleries. He was much 
employed as an illustrator for topo- 
graphical and travel books; but prob- 
ably his best-known illustrations are 
those for Master Humphrey's Clock. 
Dickens was one of many eminent con- 
temporaries with whom Cattermole was 
on terms of friendship. After 1850 
Cattermole turned to oil painting, 
though not altogether abandoning 
water-colour. 


A BIRMINGHAM ARTIST 


I enclose a photograph of a portrait 
of a Spanish girl signed by J. J. Hill. 
The painting measures 30 ins. by 
25 ins. The date underneath is prac- 
tically illegible, although it could be 1865. 
I shall be very grateful for any informa- 
tion which you can provide about the 
artist or the siiter.—Haroutp V. M. 
Younc, 14, West-grove, Bedford. 


James John Hill, who painted this 
attractive portrait of a girl in Spanish 
dress, was born at Birmingham in 1811 
and studied art at the drawing school of 
J. V. Barber, a member of the notable 
family of artists in that city. He appears 
to have moved later to London, where 
he built up quite a wide connection as a 
portrait painter. Although Hill ex- 
hibited about ten portraits and genre 
subjects at the Royal Academy be- 
tween 1845 and 1868, his work was 
shown principally at the Royal Society 
of British Artists. The titles of his 
pictures indicate that he made several 
journeys abroad, but it is not recorded 
whether he visited Spain, and there 
is little hope of identifying this girl 
with the fan. Hill died at Highgate 
in 1882. 
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ONE OF A PAIR OF PERSIAN MIRROR CASES ON STANDS, 
PROBABLY OF BROWNED STEEL, WITH ETCHED DECORATION. 
(Right) THE BACK OF ONE OF THE CASES 


See question: Persian Mirror-stands 


JUBILEE FLOWER-POTS 


May I make use of your department con- 
cerned with antiques to ask for information about 
two bowls or flower-pots, made by Wedgwood, 
which were brought out here by relations about 
1820? They are approximately 5 ins. high and 
54 ins. across the bottom, widening to 7} ins. at 
the top. They have originally had half-hoop 
handles, which have broken off. On one side there 
is a medallion bearing the motto Honi soit qui 
mal y pense; in another position ts the picture of 
George III surrounded by the inscription “GIII 
ANNO REGNI L.” I have often wondered why 
these flower-pots were made.—ARTHUR P. BEAL, 
Lindsay, Ontario, Canada. 

These Wedgwood flower-pots were made at 
the firm’s Etruria pottery in Staffordshire to 
commemorate the jubilee of George III, which 
took place in 1810. (The inscription means “ In 
the fiftieth year of the reign of George IIT.”) 
The senior director of the factory at the time was 
the second Josiah Wedgwood, son of the founder, 


Questions intended for these pages should be 
addressed to the Editoy, Country Lire, 2-10, 
Tavistock-stveet, W.C.2, and a stamped addressed 
envelope enclosed fory veply. A photograph or a 
caveful. drawing is often helpful, but im no case 
should originals be sent. Not more than two 
questions should be submitted at one time. It is 
regretted that estimates of market values 
cannot be given, nor is advice offered to readers 
about ways and means of disposing of their 
bDossessions. 


PORTRAIT OF A GIRL IN SPANISH DRESS 
BY J. J. HILL 


See question: A Birmingham Artist 
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as it is for its photograph I can understand 

that the fur trade is not anxious to give the 
proceeds away, though as a matter of fact most 
of the furs now marketed are the produce of 
the fur farms. In life the animal falls exactly 
mid-way between the otter and the polecat. 
This applies to size and to habits, for I. have 
seen old dog minks which at first I took to be 
otters, and slim females which were certainly 
no bigger than well-fed polecat ferrets. Like 
otters they catch fish by swimming and diving 
and they have the same dense under-fur and 
similarly thick tails running to a point. In 
swimming both use their long bodies from nose- 
tip to tail-tip, the sine gua non of the true water- 
animal, but the mink is more given to land- 
hunting and scavenging than the otter, and is 
a few thousand years behind him in the process 
of transition from land hunter to fisherman. 
The otters still retain some of their land-hunting 
habits, but that they are essentially water 
animals is shown by their following the shoals 
of migrating fish far out to sea and remaining 
with them day and night. The minks haunt the 
sea-shore in some numbers, but their fishing 
appears to be confined to the lagoons and river 
mouths, and for the most part they. are shore 
scavengers. I doubt whether a mink could 
survive 24 hours in open water. 

_ On the lake by which I live in the heart of 
British Columbia’s big game and rainbow trout 
country, the Game Commission five years ago 
set the mink population of the 28 miles of 
water-front constituting our trap line at over 
40 breeding pairs, but the estimate is mislead- 
ing, since the water-front includes a vast hinter- 
land of wild-fowl and muskrat swamps lying 
behind the bays. These are chequered with the 
trails of small fur, and since the trap line has 
not been worked for several years minks and 
otters are bound to have increased. The big 
lake has always been regarded by the Indians 
as good mink hunting, and the activities of these 
lively water animals are at times startlingly 
brought home to us. 

I should think that, as regards weight/ 
power ratio, the mink is one of the most efficient 
mischief-makers in existence, and when one of 
them decides to enter a building no feat of 
strength will be too much for it. Anglers visit- 
ing the lakes have always kept their catches of 
trout in the main boathouse, once the hotel, 
but mink raids persisted till eventually we were 
compelled to install a mink-proof ice-chest. 
They then took to raiding the lodge poultry 


ie the mink is as difficult to trap for its pelt 


i 


MINK CARRYING A FISH BY THE HEAD. 
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THE ELUSIVE MINK a 


Written and Illustrated by H. MORTIMER BATTEN 


: eS 4 & Ge i 


A MINK AT ITS FEEDING-PLACE BESIDE A LAKE IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
move very quickly and are extremely hard to photograph 


yard, and in that case the only successful 
remedy lay in giving up keeping fowls. What 
with minks, eagles and great horned owls in 
summer, and skunks, coyotes and the occasional 
lynx in winter, poultry-farming was anything 
but a productive line, and distinctly rough on 
the poultry. 

The incredible scene of disorder a mink 
leaves behind after a raid bears evidence of its 
strength and agility. If fish are hung from a 
rafter it upsets everything leaning against the 
walls in its attempts to climb up to them, and 
when they are hung by the tails for smoking all 
that remains in the morning is row upon row of 
tails complete with their string loops, the useful 
part of the trout having been ruthlessly torn 
down. The rest of the place resembles a bear 
garden, and we still have trouble if the Nor- 
wegian youth who looks after the fish omits to 
empty the bin into which,they are gutted. 
Next morning its unsavoury contents are 
broadcast over the floor, the minks having 


In size and habits the mink falls mid-way 


between the otter and the polecat 


y i hye 


partaken of a more or less epicurean meal before; 
departure. On one unfortunate occasion the} 
raiding animal found the lodge cat—a hardened) 
old hunter—already in possession, with the) 
result that the tattered remains of the cat went, 
to swell the litter. | 

The appetite of the mink appears insatiable. 
We have had one devour a bucketful of trout} 
offal at a single visit, but I was surprised to) 
find that they left untouched the cleanings of 
ruffed grouse, which were consigned to the 
same receptacle. Were they one step closer to 
the martens they would have taken the bird) 
remains and left the fish. 

When hunting for themselves the minks) 
undoubtedly take the young of wild-fowl to- 
gether with young muskrats, snakes, mice,} 
frogs, etc., and some years they assist the bears 
and martens in stripping the blueberry bushes) 
along the lake margin. They also compete with) 
the skunks in upsetting the kitchen garbage) 
buckets, so that taken all round they are almos*! 
as omnivorous as the bears themselves. | 

Minks in a wild state have rarely been 
photographed, and not much seems to be known | 
about their life habits, so when early last) 
September I found a mink landing-place and) 
feeding station which appeared to be thoroughly, 
established and frequented, I decided to tty) 
my luck at a series of photographs. It was at) 
a point where two lakes are connected by 4) 
shallow and winding slough, and it was cleat, 
that the minks left the water at this point and 
made a short cut overland in passing betweefl) 
the two lakes. This is markedly an otter habit, 
and I started by waiting for them, but did not) 
keep it up for long. I soon learnt that, though) 
minks are to be seen active through the day, 
they do not go far afield till an hour or tw) 
after sunset. It was already too cold for night 
waiting at an altitude of close upon 5,000 ft.’ 
and I was compelled to resort to electric trap 
cameras. 

This was only to discover that I had struck 
one of the most difficult subjects yet ei 
countered. The mink is not particularly shy 
or crafty, but he is wisely cautious and com 
pletely elusive. Fins and fur lay among the 
underbush above the landing-place and there 
were fresh signs daily, but my first batch 
trap exposures merely served to show t 
these slim animals move like greased lightni 
A picture of a fur-bearer becomes little mot 
than an outline if the gloss and texture of i 
fur be lost by movement, which need amoul 
to little more than the width of a hair, but t 


| 


easily remedied by using an electronic flash 
jead of bulbs. The more instantaneous flash 
jzes all movement, and fortunately my 
lamp is designed for wild animal photo- 
hy, and can be left on all night without 
kee deterioration of the batteries. 

. But even with such brilliant illumination 
as further enlightened by the discovery that 
dark brown fur of the mink shading to 
|e renders the animal invisible among the 
< objects of the overhanging forest. Nature 
7 remedied this, for the white poplars and 
Jows along the lake had already assumed 
|r vivid gold, one of the annual colour dis- 
ys for which these high lakes are famous, 
| there followed a snowstorm of twinkling 
res which quickly covered the ground. 
inst this light background my _ subject 
iid surely show up better. 

But I had still other things to learn about 
mink and its habitat. The animal much 
fers to be taken with hindquarters towards 
| camera, and if by luck it is caught broad- 
{it is almost sure to have twisted itself into 
le boneless attitude, and the photograph 
| ht just as well be of any other animal about 


same size—a muskrat, a groundhog or a 
jiestic cat ready for action. Once out of the 
/er a mink is all over the place at the same 
°: and you do not know whether to set for 
| among the criss-cross of reclining logs six 
|| up or back among the rushes into which 
jmay have dived in pursuit of further prey. 
is limits one’s chances to the occasional 
‘nal which comes ashore carrying a fish and 
ceeds straight to the recognised feeding- 
Ree 

Never with any other wild subject have I 
duced so many first-class negatives with so 
‘ein them, and at the end of 36 exposures 
ad three reasonable photographs. This is 
- the point at which one must not give up, 
ugh I was slowly but surely coming to the 
‘clusion that my subject was nearly, if not 
te, impossible to photograph. I should 
lain, however, that the mink was not 
irely to blame, for those watchful and astute 
yengers of the bush, the whisky jacks, knew 
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MINK MOVING ALONG A LAKESIDE BRANCH. Though minks climb trees, they eat fish 


in preference to birds 


all about the feeding station and were visiting 
it daily. The result was that, unless the cameras 
were set after daxk and disconnected before 
daybreak, one went on piling up photographs 
of whisky jacks flying and feeding, or more 
usually just a flurry of wings and tail feathers. 

Finally, an old skunk sauntered into the 
picture, and this proved a grand finale, for 
shortly after the temperature sank to zero. 
Batteries and condensers were then out of 
action until preparations were made for the 
long spell of winter photography, and I was 
almost grateful! 

Such results as I achieved at any rate show 


rivers. 


one of our most valuable fur-bearers in the 
surroundings of its choice, and I had learnt 
much about this denizen of our great lakes and 
Fascinating and 
though it is, as an animal it falls a long way 
below the otter. The worst enemy of the mink 
is probably its own kind, and their propensity 
for sudden murder of one another compares 
badly with the lifelong monogamy and peace- 
loving disposition of its larger cousin. 
home life of the otter stands high in the great 
family of Mustelae, the rank and file of which 
constitutes about the worst band of cut-throats 
brought about by the forces of evolution. 


graceful in action 


The 


CORRESPONDENCE 


GN OF THE THREE 
~LOGGERHEADS 


R,—In your issue of April 25 you 
reproduced a photograph of an old 
ving found in a Kentish inn. Mr. 
iald B. Haynes, in his accompany- 
letter, conjectures that this carvitig 
ht have been the emblem of a 
ndly society. 

The appearance of the carving 

the apparent intention that it 
uld once have been mounted on a 
» or staff suggest that it may have 
5a inn sign of the Three Logger- 
Se 

Larwood and Hotten’s History of 
nboards (1866 edn., pp. 458, 459) 
cribes this ancient sign as repre- 
ting “two silly-looking faces, with 
inscription ‘We Three Loggerheads 
”—the third being, in this simple 
n of humour, the spectator. 

The only Kentish inn I know 
ch goes by this name is at Ton- 
lge. Larwood and Hotten state, 
vever, that the sign was used, as 
ly as the beginning of the 17th cen- 
y, by scriveners. If the sign illus- 
ted was not, at one time, that of 
inn to which Mr. Haynes refers it 
y perhaps have been presented by 
ustomer.—HuMPHREY L. BROWN, 
Mary’s Platt, Sevenoaks, Kent. 


SUCCESS TO THE 
WHEELS 


-—We have a glass very similar to 
t shown in Country Lire of 
il 4. The engraving consists of a 
tier’s cart drawn by eight horses 
h a saddle horse tied behind and 
h the words “Bristol to Exeter’”’ 
the hood. The wagoner, with a long 
Pp, is standing between the second 
| third pairs of horses. This glass 
ries the same inscription: ‘‘ Success 


to the Wheels and Long Life to the 
Horses.’ On the opposite side to the 
wagon there is a laurel wreath con- 
taining the large initials ‘“W. B.,”’ two 
exotic birds and some 16 stars. Below 
the wagon our glass is plain and not 
engraved, as is Mr. Phillips’s. The 
date is believed to be 1790. It would 
be interesting to know who was the 
maker of these glasses. Ours suggests 
a West Country origin.—C. C. Crick 
(Brig.), Thurlow, Redwood-road, Sid- 
mouth, Devon. 


PUZZLE GLASS 
Srir,—Fifty years ago I acquired a 
beer glass in the shape of a thick half- 
pint goblet on a sturdy stem and base. 
Words are engraved in a flowing free- 
hand style on one half of the circum- 
ference. They are not easily deciph- 
ered, but they read as follows: 

More beer score clerk 

For my my his 

Do trust pay sent 

I I must has 

Shall if I maltster 

What then and my 

For long I was defeated by this 
puzzle, but the sequence in which the 
words are to be read is really quite 
easily discoverable. 

On the other half of the circum- 
ference of the goblet are the initials 
B.D. with a floral surround and the 
date 1823.—A. J. CurIstTIE, Twatling, 
Barnt Breen, Birmingham. 

[The solution of the puzzle is 
given at the foot of the fourth column 
on page 993.—Ep.] 


RELICS OF OLD LONDON 
BRIDGE 
Sir,—In reply to the letter about 


relics of Old London Bridge (April 11), 
Nathan Dunn was a Philadelphia 


merchant in trade with China, where 
he was long resident and where he col- 
lected specimens of art and artifacts 
which furnished a museum call Dunn’s 
Chinese Collection, which opened in 
Philadelphia in 1839. Only three 
other Oriental collections were then 
larger, that at the Hague, the museum 
of the East India Company in London 
and the collection at Salem, Massachu- 
setts, now the Peabody Museum; it is 
said that Dunn’s Chinese objects, as 
distinct from the productions of India, 
were superior to those in the other 
three collections. 

Dunn was a benefactor of this 
library, whose present (1845-47) build- 
ing was designed by the Edinburgh- 
born architect John Notman (1810- 
1865) in the style of Sir Charles Barry’s 
Reform Club; Dunn commissioned 
Notman to design for him a curious 
country house at Mount Holly, New 
Jersey.—F. J. DALLETT, Secretary and 
Librarian, The Atheneum of Phila- 
delphia, East Washington-square, Phila- 
delphia 6, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 


HOT WATER FROM THE 
SUN 
From Siv Gerald Wight 
S1r,—I am a Trinidadian who spends 
part of the year at his house in Sussex, 
and I have often wondered why house- 
holders in this country do not use the 
heat of the sun to help to warm their 
houses, especially since there does not 
seem much chance of the cost of fuel 
coming down. 

In Trinidad there are several 
hundred houses that use solar heat 
exclusively to provide them with hot 
water for baths and kitchen use, 
and I believe that there are many 
thousands of these installations in 
Florida, California and elsewhere in 
the United States. 


In the summer of 1952 I designed 
a small solar-heat system based on my 
memory of what we use in Trinidad, 
and it has worked extremely success- 
fully ever since. I have known the sun 
to raise the temperature of the water 
in the solar tank (a 40-gallon tank) to 
112 degrees in mid-winter with snow 
on the ground, but on a sunny day. 
During the summer I frequently obtain 
temperatures of 146 degrees, which is 
a far greater heat than the human 
body can stand and, therefore, quite 
adequate for baths and so on. On 
a dull day the results are naturally 
not as good, but even then one obtains 
quite an appreciable amount of heat, 
depending on conditions. Once the 
installation has been completed there 
are no maintenance costs, or hardly 
any. 

My installation consists of a 
cylindrical 40-gallon tank (well insu- 
lated with glass wool or other material) 
placed 4 ft. above the heating unit. 
This is a wooden frame 15 ft. by 6 ft. 
on to which is laid an inch of cork 
insulation, and this in turn is covered 
with 18-gauge copper sheet. 

The frame is covered with glass 
placed about 4 ins. or 5 ins. distant 
from the copper sheet. A copper pipe 
of 3-in. diameter carries cold water 
from the bottom of the cylindrical 
tank to the heater, and this pipe is 
soldered on to the copper sheet all 
through the heater, being placed on 
the sheet in an ever-upward slant, 
running from side to side. It is soldered 
to the copper sheet to give a metal-to- 
metal contact. In this way the frame 
of 15 ft. by 6 ft. contains between 100 
and 120 ft. of water-bearing copper 
pipe. Both the copper sheet and the 
pipe are painted black. 


The frame should be placed facing 
the sun and as nearly as possible at an 
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DETAIL OF THE SMOCK THAT WILLIAM 
MORRIS USED TO WEAR 


See letter: William Morris's Smock 
angle of 90 degrees to the sun’s rays. 
It is important that the flow of water 
from the tank to the heater should be 
on a downward grade, but from the 
moment the pipe enters the heater it 
must be laid on an upward grade, so as 
to ensure that the water circulates. 
The copper pipe as it comes out of the 
top of the heater should go upwards to 
the 40-gallon tank and enter it about 
a foot below the top. Both the cold 
pipe and the hot pipe outside the 
heater should be insulated. 

There is a very simple way of dis- 
covering the value of the sun’s rays. 
Take an empty cigar or similar box 
and place on it a sheet of ordinary 
glass large enough to cover it com- 
pletely. Inside put a thermometer, 
and on a sunny day place this box as 
nearly as possible facing the sun at an 
angle of 90 degrees to its rays. Be sure 
that the glass covers the box in as air- 
tight a manner as possible. Unless you 
watch your thermometer very closely 
the temperature will rise so rapidly 
that the ordinary thermometer will 
break. When my heater was com- 
pleted on August 31, 1952, a thermo- 
meter placed inside it recorded a 
temperature of 252° F. before the 
water was fed into the 40-gallon tank 
and thence to the heater. 

My system is connected to my 
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oil-fired boiler and is used 
to pre-heat the water 
going to the boiler. It is 
difficult to give accurate 
estimates of saving 
through supplying the 
boiler with warm or hot 
water instead of cold, but 
I estimate the saving in 
fuel from installing a 
heater of this type to be 
an average of £50 to £100 
a year. The capital cost 
of a similar installation, 
I imagine, would be in 
the vicinity of £150 (any 
reputable engineer with 
a knowledge of heating 
should be able to make 
and install one), but if 
the plant were produced 
in quantity it should be 
possible to do it more 
cheaply. Moreover, it is 
possible that more effici- 
ent heaters than mine 
are now in use in the 
United States and else- 


where. —GERALD R. 
Wieut, Rogate, Peters- 


field, Hampshire. 


[In view of the full 
details given in his letter 
our correspondent asks 
us to express his regret 
that he is unable to 
answer enquiries about 
the system.—ED.] 


WILLIAM MORRIS’S 


SMOCK 
Sir,—The recent correspondence 
about smocks reminds me_ that 


some years ago, at the beginning 
of the second World War, I took 
a photograph of the smock that William 
Morris used to wear. The photograph, 
which I enclose, was taken at Hilles, 
near Stroud, Gloucestershire, home of 
the late Detmar Blow, the eminent 
architect, who was a disciple and 
friend of William Morris. The ground 
of the smock was butcher blue.— 
A. E. H., Barnet, Hertfordshire. 


GROWING FERNS IN 
BOTTLES 


S1r,—In Correspondence of your 
issue of April 25 Mrs. Snell describes 
ferns growing in inverted bottles used 
as an edging to a garden path. She 
wishes to know whether any of your 
readers has heard of such a use for 
empty bottles. 

In the Cambridgeshire village of 
Swaffham Prior a well-known house- 
holder uses inverted empty bottles in 
just this way to edge his paths. 
Moreover, ferns grow in a number of 
these bottles, to the garden owner’s 
interest and amusement. 
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In the bottles the amount of air, 
moisture and light is sufficient for the 
growth of ferns, but not for more 
exacting plants which would other- 
wise compete with them. Fern 
spores, being very light in weight, 
blow about in all directions, and were 
evidently present in the garden soil. 

A curious example of ferns grow- 
ing in unexpected places is in the 
interior of Kent’s Cavern at Torquay, 
in Devon. There they grow plenti- 
fully in places a quarter of a mile or 
more inside the cave; but only within 
a few yards of the electric hghts, 
which are fixed at convenient inter- 
vals. Cool, damp air blows through- 
out the great cave, depositing the 
spores everywhere. But only near the 
lights is it possible for these spores 
to germinate.—W.BALFOUR GOURLAY, 
7, Millington-voad, Cambridge. 


From Lady Alison 


S1r,—In the early years of this cen- 
tury our kitchen garden was also edged 
with old bottles—but not, alas, the 
attractive fern-filled ‘ones that Mrs. 
Snell writes of. In those days mineral 
waters were sent over direct from the 
springs in hampers of round brown 
earthenware bottles, and these were 
planted, neck downwards and at a 
slight angle, making a sturdy border 
to the vegetable beds.—I. MARGERY 
Axtson, Possil House, Budleigh Salter- 
ton, Devon. 


LIGHTHOUSE WITH A 
DIFFERENCE 


Sir,—The lamp on the Beacon at 
Exmouth, Devon, shown in the accom- 
panying photograph, must surely rank 
as a most unusual lighthouse. Two 
such port lights were erected in 1883, 
when the sand bar was more formid- 
able, to guide shipping about to enter 
the Exe estuary. Before that time 
ships had to wait until dawn before 
approaching the port. Both are still 
in use, illuminated by gas. The side 
facing east, painted red, still acts as a 
warning beacon. From the platform, 
the whole reach of the Exe estuary 
can be surveyed. Even the twin 
towers of Exeter Cathedral, ten miles 
distant, are visible. 

It is noticeable that no attempt 
was made to break away from the 
traditional Victorian street lamp 
design of the period.—Crci_ FRENCH, 
26, Fairfield-avenue, Whipton, Exeter. 


BEFORE AND AFTER 
CUTTING BACK 


S1r}+-Before-and-after photographs 
are often arresting or instructive, but 
too often the would-be photographer 
has neglected to take the “‘before’’ 
and does not think about it until too 
late. However, I chanced to photo- 
graph the yew avenue in the 


churchyard at Bridport, Dorset, ab 
1948 and to be passing that way | 
month. The yews’ present conditip 
suggests that ‘they are going to sq 
vive the rather drastic treatmen 
Perhaps some reader knows the d 
when this avenue was plan 
Another photograph some eight, C 
nine years hence might be interesti 
—J. D. U. Warp, Rodhuish, W ately 
Somerset. 


WHERE COUCH GRASS 
WAS A BOON 
Sir,—In his article A Weed of Mg 
Names (April 25) Mr. Geoffrey Grigsii) 
asks if there have ever been any 
for the “ abominable and not ye 


beautiful squitch.”’ 
When I first leased a house 
1954 I too was mu 


Nicosia in 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 


BEACON AT EXMOUTH, WW 
DEVON, BUILT IN 1883 


See letter: Lighthouse with a Difference 


exercised by the extraordinary per 
sistence with which couch grass kepl 
forcing its way through our otherwi 
neat surrounds, which were thickli) 
laid with rolled and sun-baked chips 
pings of sandstone: all this despite) 
the six months’ summer drought to 
which Cyprus is prone. 

About that time, I happened & 
be reading a book by the late writer of 
A Countryman's Notes, in which he 
described his couch-grass lawns at Bl 
Arish or, perhaps, in one of bis 
Western Desert oasis homes. Fed up 
with battling with couch, I resolved 
give it its head and even to encourage® 


AN AVENUE OF YEWS AT BRIDPORT CHURCH, DORSET, IN 1948, AND (right) THE SAME AVENUE TO-DAY 


See letter: 


Before and After Cutting Back 
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See letter: Trees in the Wrong Place 


» irrigation and the introduction of 
are roots. For the purpose, I was 
a great demand by my _ neigh- 
‘rs, whose delight was tempered 
jh concern for what they took to be 
|) after-effects of a touch of the sun. 
However, the resulting lawns and 
3s walks, particularly. aiter the 
‘r’s intensive cultivation and ex- 
sion, were most exceptional for 
drus. So much so that, apart from 
A.O.C., I was the only person who 
iided to draw his lawn mower and 
er from a considerate but optimistic 
“uipment Service. 

| Couch grass produces a lawn of 
dat green, very thick in texture, but 
ch cuts and rolls quite well. Unlike 
er grasses, bare patches are soon 
ered by runners, which quickly take 
t. Most lawns in Cyprus are made 
ippia (the creeping L. canescens), 
ich must have daily irrigation. 
‘ich grass, on the other hand, seems 
(thrive almost better without that 
pmtion and its roots will survive 
|; calamity short of direct burning. 
| Incidentally, Mr. Grigson’s other 
|\ noive, bindweed, looks to me 
/pnishingly like our other great 
jden stand-by, Morning Glory, 
vhout whose profusion of gay 
joms most houses in Cyprus would 
dull affairs in the hot weather.— 
|G. H. SpENcER (Wing-Comdr.), 
ny and Navy Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


/RESURRECTING THE 
12-METRE CLASS 


/,—I was much surprised to see 
| Reginald Bennett’s reference to 
| “poor dead International 12- 
tre class’”’ in his interesting yacht- 
i] article (April 18). Many, more 
jUified than I am, will support Mr. 
im Scott Hughes’s contention that, 
their hey-day, they were “the 
‘st class ever seen,’”’ and surely the 
a of resurrecting the America’s 
9 with yachts of the 12-metre size 
|st excite the most mundane hearts. 
The spectacle of the sole 12-metre 
|t is regularly moored in Cowes 
jads in August should be enough to 
‘ourage any individual or syndicate 
\foster the New York Yacht Club’s 
a by building a challenger. To 
je in a 12-metre is a never-to-be- 
gotten thrill—J. K. CROoOKSHANK, 
Royal Inniskiling Dragoon Guards, 
1.0.R., 16. 


\NISHED THAMES-SIDE 


The enclosed photograph of a 
all water-colour in my possession 
ws Westminster Hall from the 
mbeth side of the river and is signed 
|Campion (1796-1870). The building 
| the left looks like Searle’s Boat 
use, well known in the early days 
the Oxford and Cambridge boat 
e. It may be compared with the 
w of the boathouse seen from 
: river as shown in Old and New 


: PLAR TREES THAT HAVE BEEN PLANTED TOO CLOSE TO A 


London. Can any of your readers 
identify the octagonal building on the 
right of the picture?—-HEcTOR SMITH, 
Penicuik, Top Lock, Southall, Middle- 
Sex. 


GURGLING FROG MUGS 


Sir,—Mr. W. C. S. Girling’s gurgling 
pint frog mug illustrated in your issue 
of April 25 led me to remove a similar 
one from the shelf. This has depicted 
on one side a fine ship with full sail 
and flying pennants,. the cloud and sea 
being coloured; the title is simply 
Schooner. On the other side, en- 
closed in a coloured floral border, is a 
verse which runs: 

The loss of gold is great, 

The loss of time is more, 

But losing Christ is such a loss, 

That no man can restore. 

The frog, which follows the usual 
pattern, also “gurgles alarmingly.” 
This, of course, is due to the air 
rushing in through the small hole at 
the hindquarters to take the place of 
the last dregs as they flow from the 
open mouth. It was no doubt hoped 
that if the drinker’s courage withstood 
the surprise of the sight of the frog, 


then the sound which does come most 
realistically from its mouth would 
finally cause him to drop the vessel 
and, presumably, pay the price of a 
new one.—S. G. Layton, 41, Sé. 
Mary’s-avenue, Northwood, Middlesex. 


ROOKS’ OUTSIZE NEST 


Str,—There is an outsize rooks’ nest 
in the elm trees just outside the house 
in which I am living. It is about 
three feet long and has all, I believe, 
been built this year. Is this a common 
occurrence in a rookery?—T. J. 
Kwnicut, Tolvan Old House, Gweek, 
Helston, Cornwall. 

[We have come across several 
examples of such outsize nests. Some- 
times what appears to be one large 
nest proves on examination to be a 
mass of sticks containing two or three 
nests.—ED. | 


TREES IN THE WRONG 
PLACE 


S1r,—The enclosed photograph shows 
a good example of misplaced tree 
planting. The poplars, quite good 
timber trees if they had only been 
pruned, have been put far too close 
to the water. Already they have a 
slight lean over the river. Eventually 
they will probably fall across it. In 
any case, if they stand till they are 
ready to fell they will present an 
almost insuperable problem. Either 
the fellers or the trees will almost 
certainly fall into the water. Assuming 
there are no restrictions on planting 
on the banks—and many drainage 
authorities now impose such restric- 
tions because of the use of dredging 
machinery—the trees should have been 
planted five to six feet from the water’s 
edge.—T. R. PeEace, Woodlands, 
Tilford, Farnham, Surrey. 


WHAT ARE THEY? 


Str,—My wife and I have a pair of the 
strange, club-like objects illustrated in 
last week’s CountTRY LiFE. They have 
been among our puzzles for years now. 
Major Morgan’s two specimens are 
more elaborate than any others that I 
have seen; judging by the look of the 
photograph they are also the largest, 
for I take them to be about 30 ins. 
high, and the normal is more like 
20 ins. to 24 ins. Our pair, which are 
of lignum vitae and quite plain, have 
grips or handles exactly like those 
belonging to Major Morgan. 


Sik Mgr 


See letter: Vanished Thames-side 
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Most of these objects, which seem 
to be invariably found in pairs, are 
made of lignum vitae and are quite 
simply turned, without carving, but 
none shows any signs of wear or dam- 
age, as it would do if it had been 
used as some form of skittle, as I have 
heard suggested; skittles with carving 
on them would have been even more 
unlikely. The fact that all these clubs 
have a slight inward curve at the base 
rules them out as door stops, which is 
another suggestion which we have had, 
and, as Major Morgan says, they are 
much too heavy to have been used as 
Indian clubs.—Epwarp H. Pinto, 
Oxhey Woods House, Oxhey Drive, 
Northwood, Middlesex. 


GREAT WITLEY CHURCH 


Str,—May I refer to the editorial note 
Bavaria in Worcestershive (April 4)? 
Great Witley Church has indeed been 
restored by the Historical Churches 
Preservation Society, for which every- 
one is most grateful. It is, however, 
the last paragraph of the note which 
may mislead your readers, for it 
implies that the church was restored 
although it is not used as a church, 
owing to its situation out in what 
nowadays might be termed the wilds, 
away from habitation. 

This is not so. From Easter and 
throughout the summer there is a 
Sunday 11 o’clock service, Mattins, 
with Sung Eucharist at 11.15 a.m. 
every first Sunday. There is also 
Celebration of Holy Communion every 
Greater Saint’s Day. By arrangement 
churchings and baptisms are held in 
this, the proper parish church, 
although most services are held in 
Great Witley or Little Witley village 
churches for the convenience of 
parishioners. 

Actually the parish church is 
valued by the people as the centre of 
unity in a parish of four hamlets and 
scattered farms: and certainly con- 
siderable and reasonable use is made 
of it.—A. V. Hurry, Archdeacon of 
Dudley, Old Swinford Rectory, Stour- 
bvidge, Worcestershive. 


Puzzle Glass.— The solution of 
the inscription on a glass mentioned 
in the letter Puzzle Glass on page 989 
is that it should be read upwards and 
backwards, starting from the bottom- 
right-hand corner.—ED. 


WATER-COLOUR OF WESTMINSTER FROM THE LAMBETH BANK OF THE RIVER THAMES 
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£225 02.7. O-uNC ePs T., 
Elegance for the Connoisseur. 


Power, comfort and safety 


happily combined. 


send for free, illustrated literature 
and name of nearest 
\ Dealer. _ ptt 


MERCEDES-BENZ (GREAT BRITAIN) LIMITED 58 CAMBERWELL NEW ROAD, LONDON, S.E.5 
RELIANCE 7691 (10 LINES) West End Showrooms: 10 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W.1I 


iy | } MAKES THE PERFECT 


4 MA 


Sodastream tonic is perfect because it is fresh; it is made as you want it. 
Place a bottle of water in the Sodastream, press the automatic trigger, add 
a little concentrate and you have first-class tonic water. Try a gin and 
Sodastream tonic—it’s exhilarating, it’s alive. 

We will send you a Sodastream on free trial for a week if you live in the 
United Kingdom. Test if for yourself without any obligation whatsoever. 
If you don’t like it send it back. There will be no charge. 

JUST FOR THE RECORD 

The cost of sodawater from a Sodastream is about 4d. and soft drinks about 
23d. Total cost of a Sodastream (with £1 0s. 6d. P.T.) is £17 12s. 6d. 


=m Those memories of PARIS become a delightful reality — 
‘ost this coupon today to: 


SODASTREAM LTD., 22, Oval Road, London, N.W.1. GUL 4421. when you drink PERNOD—France’s most famous aperitif. 
Please send me a SODASTREAM on free trial without obligation. : 


Available from your usual wine merchants 
Sole Importers: 3. R. PARKINGTON & CO., LT 
ADDRESS ..... 5s 4 2 a : 161 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, wW.1. 
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O the casual visitor the textile towns 
flanking the southern Pennines are typi- 


: 

: fied by smoking chimneys, long sordid 
vs of blackened houses and a general atmo- 
iere of soot and grime, to be avoided if at all 
Lable But stretching back from these 
lustrial centres are narrow wooded valleys 
\‘ting deep into the peaty uplands and dotted 
und their flanks by the tiny hamlets of the 
|| hand-loom weavers. Here kerseys and doe- 
ms, broadcloths and deerskins were being 
en on hand-looms long before the smoky 
(tories and their associated rows of back-to- 
(k houses grew up around the medieval 
‘ling-mills in the valleys below. 

| Hand-loom weaving in the Pennines origi- 
ted as a part of a widespread and flourishing 
\dizeval domestic industry, and villages such 
/Lavenham, in Suffolk, Kilbarchan, in Ren- 
wshire, and the Cotswold villages still retain 
‘ir weavers’ cottages as witnesses of its former 
tent. In Yorkshire in medizval times weav- 
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PENNINE WEAVING HAMLETS 


| Written and Illustrated by JAMES WALTON 
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Almondbury 


tater 18th-cent. 


Joon real ae 7 NEE 


Ty , lp ] 
tater 18th-cent, 


ae warehouse 


“talein’- in” 


or i upper 


L mid 18th-cert. tenter-- croft 
homestead 
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{| was centred mainly on York and such cor- 
tate towns as Ripon, Pontefract and Beverley, 
ere the trade was controlled by craft guilds; Oo 
+ weavers’ guild at York received its charter 
1164. By the 16th century, however, cloth- 
king had passed from the hands of the York 
lds to the Pennines, where the yeomen had 
‘n spinning the local wool and weaving it into 
ise cloth for the use of their own families for 
least three hundred years. 

Gradually these yeomen moved up the 
lleys from the village centres, clearing the 
‘ests and converting the moorland wastes into 
closures of arable land. Springs gushed out 
orywhere, providing abundant supplies of 
irkling soft water for washing the wool and 
| domestic use. Defoe, in his tour through 
gland and Wales, noted that “wherever we 
ssed any house we found a little rill or gutter 
Tunning water, if the house was above the 
id, it came from it and crossed the way to run 
another; if the house was below us, it crossed 
‘from some other distant house above it, and 
jevery considerable house was a manufactory 
wwork-house, and as they could not do their 
siness without water, the little streams were so 
tted and guided by gutters or pipes, and by 
‘ning and dividing the streams, that none of 
+ houses was without a river, if I may call] it 
Tunning into and through their work-houses.”’ 
In the 16th and 17th centuries the yeoman- 
thier class developed. Oats continued to be 
ywn, on the patch of arable land and a few 
vs were kept to provide milk and butter, but 
aving became the main source of income and 


SKETCH PLANS OF A PENNINE WEAVER’S HOMESTEAD AND WEAVING 
HAMLETS 


ley pieces were sold locally in the markets of 


Almondbury and Halifax as well as being carried 
on pack animals to the fairs at Wakefield and 
Barnsley and even to the great annual St. 
Bartholomew’s Fair in London. The wool itself 
was obtained from Lincolnshire or Craven, and 
by the middle of the 16th century a number of 
woolchapmen or wooldrivers were engaged in 
supplying wool to the smaller clothiers who 
weekly carried their kersey to the nearest mar- 
ket, “ther to bye upon the woolldryver, some a 
stone, some two and some three or four accord- 
inge to theyre habilitee, and to carrye the same 
to theyre houses, some 3, 4, 5 and 6 myles of, 
upon their Headdes and Backes.” 

When he reached home the clothier opened 
out his bundle of wool and spread it out on 
hurdles to be beaten with “‘swinginge sticks’ 
which removed the particles of dirt. Then it was 
“strinkled’’ with oil or butter and subjected to 
a further beating and mixing. Cleaned in this 
manner, the wool was handed to the children for 
carding, a process by which the fibres were 
worked up into a rope-like sliver in readiness for 
the spinners, who were usually women. The 
smaller clothier was capable of spinning his own - 
wool, but the clothier with several looms in his 
house put out his spinning to be done in the 
neighbouring cottages, or even sent it as far 
afield as the Lake District. On its return the 
yarn was woven into cloth, which was taken to 
the manorial fulling-mill in the valley for 


BOTTOMS, ALMONDBURY: A TYPICAL WEAVER’S COTTAGE 
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scouring. Fulling-mulls were largely 
the property of the landed gentry, 
a class which arose after the 
Dissolution of the Monasteries, ag 
and it was around these mills that ~ 
the modern textile towns deve- * 
loped. The object of scouring was 

to remove the grease and this was_ ,* 
done by soaking the cloth in stale 
urine, collected from the neigh- 
bouring villages, and swirling it 
round under the driving stocks. 
After scouring and washing the 
cloth was taken home to be dried 
and then once again carried down 
to the mill, where it was pounded 
im a soapy solution under the fall- 
ing stocks until it was sufficiently 
thickened and felted. Back at the 
clothier’s home the piece was dried 
and stretched on tenters, long 
wooden frames carrying rows of 
iron tenter hooks, which were 
usually erected in the tenter-field, 
or tenter-croft, adjoining the house. 


THE “ TAKIN’ IN” DOOR AT LUMB 


Examples of the domestic architecture 
associated with the hand-loom weaving indus- 
try are plentiful on each side of the southern 
Pennines, but it is in the upper Colne Valley 
that this aspect of folk building reached its most 
complete development. The home of the weaver 
and the small clothier was a simple two-storeyed 
stone building with a roof covering of thick 
stone slates, known locally from the 13th cen- 
tury as “‘thackstones.”’ The ground floor was 
divided into two rooms, a “‘house”’ and a par- 
lour, while the upper storey, reached by a 
Jacob’s ladder through an opening in the ceiling, 


A MANUFACTURER’S HOUSE, COTTAGE AND WAREHOUSE AT OLDFIELD. 


COUNTRY? ELBE a MAY. s 1G. 


( 


was either occupied 
by a single workroom 
stretching the fulllength 
of the building or was 
divided into two cham- 
bers. Furnishings were 
simple and utilitarian, 
and the chambers were 
spinning and weaving 
rooms rather than bed- 
rooms even at the 
ends 7of the 18th 
Ce miauany... this) as 
clearly shown by the in- 
ventory of the household 
possessions of Joseph 
Broadbent, of Honley, 
who died in 1779. The 
“house” itself, which 
served as’ a_ kitchen, 
contained the table and 
chairs, a dresser, a pewter case and pewter and 
a number of kitchen utensils. In the parlour were 
the best bed, a small table, nine chairs and a 
“large bibell’”’ on the table. The “‘great chamber’’ 
certainly contained a bed, but it was essentially 
a carding and spinning room, while the “‘little 
chamber’’ was, in fact, a loom shop. Outside in 
the tenter-croft were the thirty-odd yards of 
tenter, in the stable was a “‘galloway,”’ in the 
mistal two cows, and in the barn was a quantity 
of oat straw which had been threshed, the 
oats being ground to provide the oatmeal which 
filled the two arks in the “great chamber.’ 


7 


AT OLDFIELD 


19157 


LUMB, NEAR ALMONDBURY : 
EXAMPLE STILL SURVIVING OF A MANUFACTUREE 
ESTABLISHMENT ” 


“PROBABLY THE FINE 


The weavers’ cottages, with their long ro 
of mullioned windows stretching almost the | 
length of the upper storey, came into being 01 
from about the middle of the 18th century, 
the dates on the door lintels indicate. Bef 
that time the weaver’s cottage was outwardly 
different from that of any other person, for ' 
weaving of coarse kerseys and broadcloths < 
not demand particularly good illumination. 7 
change was probably brought about by * 
introduction of weaving the finer fancy clot 
such as “‘kerseymeres,’’ or cassimeres, for wh 
much better lighting was required. Whate 
the reason, it is clear that the long windows wi 
introduced only from about 1740. The st 
mullions of 17th-century Pennine houses ; 
quite distinctive and differ markedly from th 
of the 18th-century weavers’ cottages, which : 
particularly uniform in pattern. No instances: 
known of long windows having 17th-centt 
type mullions, and at Ainley Place, near P 
Moor, where the clothier’s house is of 17 
century date, it can be clearly seen where 7 
upper floor windows were extended in the lt 
century, for the original windows have mullic 
of 17th-century type, while the added mullic 
follow the 18th-century pattern. Apparently 
the middle of the 18th century a change in ‘ 
nature of the weaving that demanded mi 
illumination brought about this widespre 
introduction of long mullioned windows. 

These cottages sprang up around the ho 
of the clothier, who, at the same time, develoy 
into a manufacturer and added to his sim 


(Right) THREE-STOREYED WEAVERS’ COTTAG 
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REAKFASTING in London you can 
be dining in Ceylon the following day, 


thanks to the airways’ magic carpets. 
* 
You can be sharing, like thousands of others, 


the enchantment of that famous British Prime 
Minister who declared he could not recall any 
other place so lovely. Millions indeed believe that 


here was created the Garden of Eden. 
* 
Come and enjoy Ceylon’s superb 


climate, tropical on the beaches, bracing 
on the hills, landscapes, seascapes, for- 
ests, lakes, jungles, wild life, gorgeous birds and 
flowers, 2,000-year-old relics of mighty cities; 
sun-kissed days and star-gemmed nights, modern 
shops, thronged market places, fine roads, hotels, 
clubs, inexpensive rest-houses, country-wide, 
costing around only 20/- a day. 
* 
For variety of recreation 
there’s ample choice for all: 
Game Hunting, Spear Fish- 
ing, Motoring, Cricket, 
Golf, Tennis, Racing, Box- 
ing, Swimming, Surfing, 
a ie —— | Picnicking, Exploring, 
THE ISLAND PARADISE OF SPLENDID PAGEANTRIES Parties, Tours everywhere. 


Ceylon’s traditional pageantries and festivals provide unforgettable spectacles Ke 

of colour and grandeur. This richly caparisoned tusker bears the jewelled Gracious welcome is yours 

casket a the ‘Kandy eee bs: ae att ee oe world. in Ceylon, thirty hours from 
very part of the Island 1s easily and quickly accessible. London by BOAC, Qantas, 


Air India, Air Ceylon, etc. 


Apply for illustrated Booklet to your Travel Agents or to Ceylon House, 13 Hyde Park Gardens, London, W.z 
Zoteeiee BY THE CEYLON GOVERNMENT TOURIST BUREAU, COLOMBO, 1. 
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AINLEY PLACE: THE 17th-CENTURY CLOTHIER’S HOME AROUND WHICH THE HAMLET GREW. (Right) STEEP ANI 
NARROW PAVED STREETS, KNOWN AS GINNELS, AT AINLEY PLACE : 


homestead a warehouse, or “‘takin’ in’”’ shop, as 
it was locally called. The manufacturer still had 
no source of power, but in his “‘takin’ in’”’ shop 
he had one or two spinning-jennies and a few 
hand-looms and finishing appliances. This 
change is clearly demonstrated at Lumb, near 
Almondbury, in the Huddersfield district, which 
is probably the finest example still surviving of a 
manufacturer’s establishment. 

In the middle of the 18th century the home- 
stead at Lumb consisted of a typical two- 
storeyed weaver’s cottage with an outshut 
pantry dug out of the hillside at the back where 
the ground reached up to the level of the upper 
storey. From the field behind a wide doorway, 


AINLEY: PLACE: “ARTISTIC GROUPING TO 


the ‘“‘takin’ in’’ door, afforded direct access to 
the upper floor. Through it pieces which had 
been “‘put out’ to weave, looms and other equip- 
ment were taken in and this type of doorway, 
which may be reached by a flight of stone steps 
or may have a pulley-block immediately above 
it, isa common feature of the old manufacturer’s 
dwelling. At the end of the house were the 
mistal, stable and barn housed under one roof, 
and the usual appurtenances of a yeoman 
clothier’s homestead. Then, in the later half of 
the 18th century, the owner added a cottage to 
the opposite end of the house and built a two- 
storeyed warehouse with a long row of mul- 
lioned windows lighting the upper floor. To this 


weg a 


BE COMPARED ONLY WITH THE 


VILLAGES OF THE ITALIAN ALPS” 


was attached a low lead house, or dye house 
Behind was the well which provided water {0 
washing and dyeing, and in the tenter-croft 1 
front were the tenter frames, completing th 
homestead as it still remains to-day. 

Elsewhere, larger hamlets of weavers Cot 
tages, such as Oldfield near Honley, Wilberlet 
and Ainley Place in the upper Colne Valley 
grew up around the “‘takin’ in” shop. | Thi 
cluster of cottages, barns, dye-house and ware 
house, built usually on a steep slope and all se 
at different angles, their roofs at varying height 
and walls broken by projecting faces jutting ow 
on to narrow setted or paved streets, knowm @ 
ginnels, affords an artistic grouping to be com 
pared only with the villages of the Italian Alps 
In many of the villages, such as Oldfield ant 
Almondbury, houses of three storeys weit 
built to accommodate the additional loom 
and spinning-jennies which the growing indas: 
try demanded. 

The period between 1750 and 1850 was the 
most flourishing in the development of the hand 
loom weaving industry in the southern Pen 
nines. Scribbling and spinning were gradually 
taken over by the fulling-mills in the valleys, but 
hand-loom weaving continued long after thé 
introduction of power looms. In the secluded 
upper Deanhead valley, almost on the very 
ridge of the southern Pennines, between Halifax 
and Rochdale, Joseph Rhodes and his wife ane 
brother Robert continued to spin their yarn ane 
weave their broadcloths until as late as 1905. 

In these upland hamlets the manufacturers 
house has to-day once again become the home @ 
a farmer and the warehouse and dye house have 
been added to the other farm buildings whieh 
continued as an adjunct of the manufacturer’ 
homestead even during its most prosperous 
days. Many of the adjoining cottages are still 
occupied by spinners and weavers, but they now 
find employment in the mills in the valleys 
below. The weaving hamlets remain as a pie 
turesque survival of a localised pattern of folk 
building which was born out of the woollet 
industry and the characteristic features 0 
which are directly connected with the various 
developments in that industry. = 


| 


‘CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 


in the closing stages of the Gold Cup, I 

must revise my recent suggestion that 
is the women’s matches which provide the 
st entertainment for the gallery. Judging 
m the concerted rush for stimulants at the 
J of each session, it seemed that some of the 
rrogate onlookers were on the brink of a 
tvous breakdown. 

As the Irish representatives were unable 
appear, there were only three matches in the 
arter-finals. Having drawn the bye, Mrs. 
irkus, Mrs. Richards, Mrs. Durran and Mrs. 
hitaker, who had performed great deeds in the 
‘ly rounds, became the second all-women’s 
im to reach the semi-finals of this exacting 
ant. The remaining London teams were 
ided and drawn as follows: Terence Reese’s 
im (holders). versus B. H. Franks’s team 
anchester); Dr. S. Lee’s team _ versus 
| L. Figgis’s team (Liverpool); and Miss 
|rothy Shanahan’s team versus L. Shenkin’s 
im (Glasgow). 
| Even the most sanguine of life masters 
\uld have been prepared for a rough passage; 
lth the Manchester and Scottish teams, for 
|tance, have reached the Gold Cup final in 
|bvious years. Miss Shanahan’s quartet were 
jasantly surprised when everything went 
lht for them, to such an extent that their 
serful opponents decided to call it a day after 
| of the scheduled 64 boards had been com- 
ited. This was not a bad idea, for it allowed 
> players to join the throng watching the 
ise finish to the other two matches. 

Dr. Lee, who went on to win the final with 
‘is. Fritzi Gordon, Standish Booker, Louis 
lo and Claude Rodrigue, had to wait a long 
ae before he could draw away from the 
yverpool team, but this was nothing compared 
\the plight of the holders, Terence Reese, 
iris Schapiro, Leslie Dodds, Kenneth Kon- 
m, Adam Meredith and Pedro Juan, five of 
(om are ex-world champions; they were 
tried from pillar to post by the Manchester 
ls, and the fate of the match was decided only 
the 64th and last board. 

Towards the end the Reese team seemed 
pelessly in arrears, and this raises some 
ttinent points. How does such a com- 
jation come to fare so badly against far less 
nent opposition, and how do they contrive, 
happens so often, to recover from a well-nigh 
possible position? Psychological factors are 
viously the answer. Anything like a full 
alysis would take up too much space, but a 
¥ selected hands will tell the story of this 
itch, starting with a specimen which gave a 
‘e boost to Manchester morale. 


Vine the remarkable events at Harrogate 


Dealer, South. Both sides vulnerable. 

Nothing much happened when the North- 
ath cards were held by a Manchester pair. 
uth opened with Four Hearts, West doubled, 
d all passed; West led the King of Spades 
lowed by his trump, and the contract went 
» down, Manchester had clearly beaten par 
the board, and there was a fair chance that 
‘ir other pair would score 600 in the unbeat- 
le contract of Five Clubs or 500 by doubling 
» opposition in Five Hearts. 

Quite a lot duly happened at the other 
le, where Juan was North and Meredith 
ith. The last-named has been residing in 
w York, but a special trip brought him to 
qrogate in the nick of time for the critical 
ge of the Gold Cup. In view of what tran- 
ted on this deal, one of his team-mates was 
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D> By 
ungrateful enough to jest: “Was your 
journey really necessary?”’ The bidding: 

South West North East 

2 Hearts Double 4 Hearts 5 Clubs 
No bid No bid 5 Hearts No bid 
No bid 6 Clubs Double No bid 
No bid No bid 


You may feel that North, with a one-point 
hand, showed a certain enterprise in doing the 
brunt of the work for his side, but often one 
has to scratch below the surface when a pair 
of Masters are in action. When the opening 
Two-bid is doubled for a take-out, North 
quickly decides that defensive prospects are 
limited—hence the bold attempt to silence the 
enemy with a pre-emptive Four Hearts despite 
his moderate trump support. Over East’s bid 
of Five Clubs, South makes a forcing pass which 
leaves North with the onus of doubling or of 
plugging away in Hearts, and the second course 
seems slightly less revolting than the first. 
But North’s troubles are not yet over, for West 
digs up an unexpected bid of Six Clubs. 

A thoughtless pass in this position might 
suggest (to a Master) that North could stand a 
bid of Six Hearts, so it seemed politic to dis- 
courage such a bid by doubling a slam call 
that was bound to fail on the bidding. 

You may or may not enthuse over North’s 
bidding, but at least you will give him credit for 
the fog that enveloped the other players. For 
instance, did West bid Six Clubs with any hope 
of making it? Did he fear that Five Hearts 
could be made? Or was he hoping to drive 
North-South into a phantom sacrifice? What- 
ever the motive, instead of taking 500 off Five 
Hearts doubled, he invited the other side to 
double for a penalty of 200. 

But the Manchester ship was not yet sunk 
—for two reasons. First, the fog factor. It is 
conceivable that North’s successive calls of 
Four Hearts, Five Hearts and double, however 
well-intentioned, may have led his partner to 
place him with slightly more than one Knave. 
Second, South was Adam Meredith, who is at all 
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M. HARRISON-GRAY 


times aware that the spectators hope to see 
something worth talking about. He had not 
travelled 3,000-odd miles in order to make the 
routine lead of a top Heart on this deal. 

It may be recalled that Meredith produced 
some memorable opening leads during the 1955 
world championship match in New York, and 
he maintained the standard at Harrogate by 
selecting the Ten of Diamonds. 

The declarer put up dummy’s Knave, 
drooped when the Ace of Clubs failed to drop the 
King, and revived when he found that he could 
get his losing Hearts away on the providential 
Diamond holding in dummy. The grand 
result was a net gain of 1,340 (nine match 
points) for the Franks team, instead of a loss of 
400 (five match points) on the deal, so it came 
about that Reese faced a deficit of 24 match 
points with only 16 boards to come. 

This hand just about tells the first half of 
the story. It features a sudden crash by the 
team with an edge in technical skill and a far 
greater experience of big match play. The 
explanation, as I said, must be largely psycho- 
logical. Was it necessary for North and South 
to press quite so heavily in Room 2? Was 
North so intent on fogging the opposition that he 
overlooked the possible effect on a _ super- 
imaginative partner? Was South merely trying 
to beat par when he led a Diamond, or did he 
say to himself: “These fellows wouldn’t have 
the nerve to bid Six against us unless one of 
them were void in Hearts, so I must attack in 
another quarter’’? 

My own theory is that our life masters 
come to Harrogate keyed up to meet another 
tiger team in the Gold Cup final, and that very 
few of them can resist that insidious feeling,| 
“We have nothing to beat,’’ when they face an; 
unseeded team in the quarter-final round. The| 
second half of the story must keep until next 
week. We leave the British and ex-world' 
champions well down to a provincial team. It 
should be interesting to study the tactics which 
enabled them to set about their adversaries 
and win on the post. 


CROSSWORD No. 


Wednesday, May 22, 1957 


SOLUTION TO No. 1422. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 


1423 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 
first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 
‘Crossword No. 1423, Country Lirex, 2-10, Tavistock-street, Covent 1 
Garden, London, W.C.2,”’ not later than the first post on the morning of 


a ed 


nei 
Peale es Rede fasta 
[a rape: 


ACROSS 


1. Evidently she sails for a good time (8, 4) 

8. Lies are the outcome, see? (7) 

9. The Africa of the Belgian Congo (7) 

. Do this and you can make a bud stir (7) 

12, Not a galley slave though he has to work in 
one (7) : 

13. Lightest of the felines? (5) 

14. Showed lack of originality in thought? (9) 

16. Is Ursa Major of this species? (5, 4) 

19. City of convention (5) 

21. It grows by the lakes of Killarney (7) 

23. How to hang up the duck? (7) 

24. A murder sorted out in the head (7) 

25. Musicians playing? Leave, then (7) 

26. Veteran in the business of impersonation? 
(3, 9) 


DOWN 


1. This architect ought to have been fruitful (7) 
2. Poem on a river by a man of taste (7) 
3. To be seen in Dorset, though born in a Surrey 
village (9) 
4. “She is older than the 
sits” —Walter Pater (5) 
5. When boys go about in gangs, this may be 
6 
7 
10 


among which she 


needed (7) 
. It experiences many ups and downs (7) 
. Reserved for the city’s lions? (5, 2, 5) 
. Not the dryest of homes, one would suppose 
(4, 8) 
Shooting stand? Sparks may fly out of it (9) 
Air-bell (anagr.) (7) 
. Set it this way and a portion of a sailor turns 
up in it (7) 
19. Its reports are voluminous (7) 
20. Kings George and Edward : who shall say 
which was ? (7) 
22. River of battles (5) 
Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United 
States. 


The winner of Crossword No. 1421 is 


which appeared in the issue of May 9, will be announced next week. 


ACROSS.—1, High lights; 6, Drab; 9, Baronetage; 10, Etna; 
12, Ovoid; 13, Hat-guards; 14, Strap; 16, Dinner; 20, Defray; 


Mr. John Cawston, 


21, Rathe; 25, Plaintiff; 26, Fleet; 27, Ends; 28, Ambidexter; 


29, Song; 30, Idle wheels. DOWN.—1, Hobson; 2, 


Girton; 


19, Southwick-street, 


3, Lined; 4, Get ahead; 5, Tights; 7, Retiring; 8, Brassard; 


11, Judith; 15, Trains; 17, Adapters; 18, Off and on; 19, Half 


time; 22, Dimmed; 23, Kettle; 24, Stores; 26, Flesh. 


London, W.2. 
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HL BLALRMAN & SONS LTD. 


Ginn 8 ae eras 


BRACHER « SYDENHAM 


(Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) 


23 GRAFTON STREET LONDON W.1. 


A Fine George III Tea and Coffee Service 1804 


by Robert and Samuel Hennell. 


Weight: 62 ozs. 


Regency open Bookcase with grey marble top. 
Height 3ft., width 3ft. 6ins., depth 104ins. 


TELEPHONE HYOE PARK 0444. ESTABLISHED 1884 TELEGRAMS BLAIRTIOUE. PICCY, LONDON 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, READING, BERKSHIRE 


Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 
Telephone: 3724 Established: 1790 


Established 1869 


THOMAS LOVE @G SONS 


Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


FINE ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
AND WORKS OF ART 


By Appointment Antiquaries of By Appointment Antiquaries of Chinese | 
Chinese Art to the late Queen Mary Works of Art to H.M. The King’ of Sweden 


JOHN SPARKS 


, Chinese Works of Art *™ 


Rockingham Tea and Coffee Set comprising: 9 Teacups 
and Saucers, 7 Coffee Cups, 2 Plates, Teapot, Sugar, 
Cream and Slop Bowl. White ground with choice floral 
Patterns. Dove Gray Richly Gilt Borders. Circa 1825. 


orl. 2.) O HANS ep ainasGie PERTH, 
SCOTLAND 


A Chinese porcelain rouleau vase decorated in Famille Verte enamels. 
K’ANG HSI PERIOD : A.D. 1662-1722. Height : 172 inches. 


128, MOUNT STREET, W.1 


GRAMS. LOVES, PERTH 
: Telephone : GROSVENOR 2265 


PHONE 2226 (3 lines) 


“HE ESTATE MARKET 


” 
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GRANTS AND THEIR 
DIFFICULTIES 


again to the observations on the 

investment of capital in farm land 
nade by Major E. S. Dobb, a Fellow 
f the Royal Institution of Chartered 
urveyors and Deputy Director of the 
\gricultural Land Service. 

In the course of a paper read to 
he Institution, Major Dobb empha- 
ised that landowners, owner-occupiers 
nd tenant farmers would have to give 
areful thought to the problem of 
yhich grants foreshadowed by the 
ew Agriculture Bill would pay them 
est, and for the sake of convenience, 
nd with a view to giving practical 
uidance on the subject, he divided 
he improvements covered by the 
rants into two groups, those that 
vould result in a direct increase in out- 
ut, and those calculated to provide 
etter working conditions, resulting in 
ncreased efficiency. 


LAND RECLAMATION 


ISCUSSING the groups in more 

detail, Major Dobb said that the 
irst included land reclamation, drain- 
ge, claying and marling, and that, 
hough assessment of the value of such 
york would often be straightforward, 
t might be difficult to decide whether 
_scheme would pay if the cost was 
onsiderably above the average for 
uch work, the quality of the land 
noderate, or the extent of the im- 
rovement hard to forecast. Every 
ffort should, therefore, be made to 
ninimise the risk by a thorough 
ssessment of the potential fertility of 
he land by using soil analyses 
md examining similar types of 
chemes. Care should also be taken to 
ake the full costs of the scheme into 
ccount. For instance, if it was pro- 
osed to reclaim a piece of derelict 
yvoodland, it was essential to consider 
t the outset whether any additional 
xpenditure on fencing, drainage, 
vater supply, or additional buildings 
vould be necessary above the cost of 
learing the land, as the whole scheme 
night be thrown out of balance if 
inforeseen costs were incurred at a 
ater stage. 


\LTERNATIVES TO BUILDING 


OME types of outlay on buildings 
5 could be included in the first 
roup. For example, increased output 
nd efficiency might result from erect- 
ng extra buildings on farms where 
uutput from grass land had increased 
0 a point where livestock accommoda- 
ion was a limiting factor to higher 
roduction, or it might be advisable to 
mprove or replace buildings which 
vere so poor that the health and pro- 
luctivity of stock were adversely 
ffected. But here again owners and 
armers should weigh matters carefully 
efore tying up additional. capital in 
ixed equipment, since there might be 
‘ther ways of increasing the level of 
utput, e.g. by reducing the acreage of 
Tass and growing more sale crops, 
ntroducing a flock of sheep, or upgrad- 
ng a dairy herd without increasing the 
lead of stock. 


REDUCTION OF LABOUR 


URNING to the second group of 

improvements, Major Dobb said 
hat much of the capital expenditure 
m the improvement and replacement 
9f farm buildings fell within this 
sroup, which also included improve- 
nents to farm roads, the lay-out of 
ields and the provision of electricity 
ind piped water supplies. 

“Theoretically,’’ observed Major 
Dobb, ‘‘it is easy to point to the 
idvantages of this class of improve- 
nent, but it is often very difficult to 
measure the true cost and return on an 
nvestment.’’ He went on to say that 
‘egular labour had to be regarded as 
‘fixed’’ cost on a large majority of 


q 


[ asain to the last week to refer 


farms, since only rarely would an 
improvement enable a farmer to dis- 
pense with a regular worker. How- 
ever, there might well be cases of a 
farmer’s employing three regular men 
who had work only for two and a half, 
where more efficient buildings might 
enable him to manage with two. But 
he stressed that unless a regular worker 
whose time was saved was fully em- 
ployed the improvements might not 
yield a satisfactory return. 


LORD HOME’S SCOTTISH 
ESTATES 


HE EARL OF HOME has sold 

two of his Scottish estates, Bon- 
kyl, an agricultural investment of 
about 3,700 acres situated three miles 
from Duns, Berwickshire, and Castle- 
law, which covers 536 acres in the 
same county. Bonkyl consists of four 
farms ranging from 565 acres to 976 
acres, approximately 600 acres of 
woodland and 44 cottages producing 
an annual income of £3,826, and 
Castlelaw is made up of two arable 
and. mixed farms, together with some 
50 acres of woodland. The sales 
were negotiated privately by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley and Messrs. 
Strathern and Blair, the first-named of 
whom have instructions to sell the 
North Wark beat of the River Tweed 
for Lord Home. The beat takes in two 
miles of the Tweed between Kelso and 
Coldstream and includes eight pools. 


A SUSSEX AUCTION 


A FEW weeks ago Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley sold the agri- 
cultural portions of the late J. A. 
Dewar’s Dutton Homestall estate, 
East Grinstead, Sussex, and now they 
are planning to offer the house by 
auction. Dutton Homestall, which 
was originally one of John of Gaunt’s 
hunting boxes—it is situated on the 
fringe of Ashdown Forest—was en- 
larged by transporting the bulk of the 
fabric of another house, Dutton Hall, 
from Cheshire, and adding it to the 
existing building, among the features 
incorporated being the great hall and 
the John of Gaunt sitting-room, with 
its carved, panelled walls. A farm of 
58 acres will be offered with the house, 
the gardens of which contain a fine 
collection of flowering shrubs and 
orhamental trees. 


OFFER OF KENTISH 
MARSHLAND 


N unusual sale scheduled for the 
middle of next month concerns 

378 acres of Ash Marshes, near Rich- 
borough Castle, Kent, which are to be 
offered with possession at Michaelmas 
by Messrs. Arthur Marchant and Son 
and Messrs. Burrows and Son. It is 
seldom that such a large tract of 
Kent's famous beef grazing comes on 
to the market, and only just over 30 
acres of the area offered are known to 
have come under the plough. The 
land is being drained by the Kent 
River Board, and it is anticipated that 
the scheme will result in appreciably 


_ better control of the water-level than 


has been available in the past. 

From Messrs. Geering and Colyer 
comes news of the sales of Brickhouse, 
a dairy and beef farm of 145 acres at 
Burwash, Sussex, with a modernised 
farm-house, two cottages and a range 
of attested buildings, and Herrings, a 
farm of 135 acres that was formerly 
part of the Ashburnham estate. 
Brickhouse, which carries a herd of 
attested Ayrshires, was sold to the 
Marchioness of Downshire at a price 
of substantially over £100 an acre. 
The agents write that the interest 
shown during the negotiations for the 
sales of the two properties “confirms 
the increasing popularity of good 
farms in this part of Sussex.”’ 

PROCURATOR. 
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By Appointment Antique Dealers to the late Queen Mary 


MALLETT 


AND SON (ANTIQUES) LTD. 


DEALERS IN THE FINEST OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE, CLOCKS AND SILVER 


A PAIR OF ADAM BERGERE CHAIRS, FINELY DECORATED IN CLASSICAL 
MANNER IN ROSE, CREAM AND GREEN ON A BLACK GROUND, WITH 
SQUAB SEATS. FROM STON EASTON. Circa 1775, Height of back 3 ft. 


THERE IS ALSO A SETTEE EN SUITE WITH THIS PAIR. 


40 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Mayfair 4527 and 6738 Cablegrams, Mallettson, London 


EST. 1866 B I G G S EST. 1866 
of 


MAIDENHEAD 


(OPEN ALL DAY ON SATURDAYS) 


SATINWOOD BON HEUR DE JOUR OF THE SHERATON PERIOD. Circa 1790. 
EXTREME HEIGHT 3’ 3”. DEPTH 1’ 53”. WIDTH 2’ 6”. 


28, 30, 32, HIGH STREET, MAIDENHEAD, BERKSHIRE 
Tel. (3 lines) 223, 963-4 


Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 
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bliss without alloy 


‘Once, you seldom saw the glint of metal in our massive Gar- 
den Furniture department: but we’ve learned that you cannot 
have bliss without alloy. You remember the various aluminium 
alloy chairs we’ve introduced in the past, of course?—all best 
sellers today. And here we go again with some more feather- 
weight, foldable aids to gracious living in rigid, rwstless, in- 
expensive, handsome, useful-indoors-as-well-as-out aluminium 


alloy... 


AS IN THE PICTURE 


Although it will support you in the luxury to which you are 
not accustomed, the lounge chair (a Stores’ exclusive) weighs 


only as much as a new-born baby. Fade, rot and water proot 


CS COS RS CRESS 


Sarran covering in wide woven wine/cream stripes—you ad- 


just the laces to alter tension. Tilts and locks to any angle. 


DBP) 


Frame stove lacquered, £10.10.0, carriage paid. Another 


7-pounder—the table: 24” ply top, red or green; height 18”; 
polished frame, 69/9 post 3/6. Both these fold small and easily. 
So does our latest lightweight chair—Tygan cover, many colours 


and patterns. Wood arm rests. 5 lbs. go/6, carriage 4/— 


SES 


© 


Send for our Garden Furniture Catalogue 


DAY AND NIGHT SERVICE - VICTORIA 1234 
Our telephones are on call night and day—ready to take your 
orders for anything from a bottled chicken to a folding canoe 


Long-distance calls are cheaper between 6 and 10.30 p.m. 


® 


CR SCNSENS 


Army & Navy 


Stores 
EVERYTHING FOR EVERYONE 


DBP 


VICTORIA STREET SW1 - 5 minutes’ walk from Victoria Station 
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8 | LISTER Multi-level Elevators 


1957 


THE GENERAL 
PURPOSE ELEVATOR 


to take 


ANY LOAD 


all the year 
round 


Loads at ground level and delivers . 
between 8’ 3” and 13’. Also loads at ai 
height between ground level and 7’ 6” f 
delivery between 7’ 6” and 17’ 6” dependi: 


* ROUND OR SQUARE BALES 
* SACKS 
* SUGAR BEET 
AND SIMILAR ROOTS 
* LOOSE POTATOES 


* SHEAVES on loading height. 

* BOXES ; 

se STRAW ®@ Load carried—not pushed. 
* LOOSE HAY @ Easily operated by one man. 


Prices from £131/15/- for bales and sacks (complete with pneumatic tyres ai 


engine). Fixed carriage charge £5/7/6. 
BALES 


THE BALE ELEVATOR 
round or squar 


Specially designed for 
Loads as FAST as bales can be handled fro 
ground or trailer. 


Loads at ground level for delivery between 7’ 6” and 13’. Also loads at ai 
height between ground level and 3’ 6” for delivery between 7’ 6” and 16’ dependii 


on loading height. 
Price £100 (Complete wi 


pneumatic tyres and engine.) Fix 
carriage charge £5/7/6. 

Both the above elevators are fitted 
standard with 14x 3 pneumatic tyre 
Larger wheels, pneumatic or steel, a 
available. Prices on application. 


R. A. LISTER & CO., LTD., Dursley, Gloucestershire (Phone 237 
Branches: London, Stamford, Glasgow, Dublin. 


@ Can be moved by one 
man. 


@ Balanced for towing 
behind waggon when 
loading in field. 


RUSTLESS 


GREENHOUSES & GARDEN FRAME: 
Made by the Metal Window LEAN-TO GREENHOUSE 


Engineers with the Inter- 


Designed for erection on customer’s ow 
dwarf walls. Three widths, 5 ft. 9 ins 
7 ft. 9 ins. and 9 ft. 9 ins.; any desire 
length, in 2 ft. multiples, from 8 ft. Price 
from £45.5.0. Example as illustrated 7 f 
9 ins. wide, 10 ft. Oin. long, £64.5.0. Cor 
plete with glass, putty and glazing clips. 


national reputation for high 
quality of workmanship and 
materials. Can be seen at 


leading London Stores and 


at Agents throughout the 
country. Free delivery, 
England and 
Wales. 


Also . eo 
the ‘CADET’ green- 

house, now available in two 
widths, 6’ 3” and 8’ 3”, extensible 
to any length in multiples of 2 ft., from 
83”. Type104, 8’ 3” x 6’ 3”, complete with glass, 
putty, glazing clips and foundation lugs, 28 gns. 


All greenhouses 
are available 


on deferred terms 
SEE OUR STAND AT THE CHELSEA FLOWER SHO 


LIMITE 


Send for full details to: 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO, 


HORTICULTURAL DEPT. A, BRAINTREE, ESSEX 


ae 
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DROUGHT THREAT 
TO SUGAR-BEET 


ANY parts of the country have 
M experienced what amounts to 
a drought at this season of the 
year. A dry time in June does not 
matter nearly as much as a dry time 
in April and early May. If sowing is 
held up because the heavier ground 
cannot be properly worked, the effects 
are felt through the season. This is 
particularly true of the sugar-beet 
programme, and I know of several 
cases where fields set aside for beet 
will not now carry this crop at all be- 
cause it has not been possible to work 
a satisfactory tilth. On the heavier 
soils autumn ploughing, winter frost 
and refreshing showers in April are 
needed to give the fine seed bed in 
which beet does best. Even germina- 
fion counts for much in making a full 
crop. It will be interesting to see in 
due course the sugar-beet acreage 
figures for this year. Some of the 
factories have been worried that they 
will not maintain the high level of 
through-put which has given them 
economical working in recent years. 
Perhaps we have become ac- 
customed to place too much reliance 
on kindly spring conditions for sowing 
the grain crops. They have to come 
first and, if there is a heavy programme 
of spring sowing of grain, potatoes and 
sugar-beet, which necessarily follow 
afterwards, may be set back seriously 
on the mainly arable farms. The 
early sown barley planted in March 
came away strongly and there was 
enough moisture in the soil to give the 
crop a good start. I am not so happy 
about the grass and clover seeds where 
barley has been undersown. In the 
conditions we have had during the 
past month these small seeds are liable 
to germinate and then die back be- 
cause there is not enough moisture on 
the top surface to maintain the growth. 
We may find some bare places in the 
1957 leys after the grain is cut. 


Dealing with Moles 


HE dry spring has made it difficult 

to deal effectively with moles, 
which are a nuisance on some ground. 
The moles have been running much 
deeper, and it has been hard to get at 
them with tempting baits of poisoned 
worms. But though they may be 
farther down than usual, they still 
erupt in the grass fields and cause 
trouble in the root ground. The best 
way to tackle moles on such locations is 
to follow them when they work—that 
is, usually between 7.30 and 9 a.m., 
11.30 and 1.30 and 4 and 5.30 p.m. 
The county pests officer for Wiltshire 
advises taking a spade and moving 
very quietly where moles are working 
in seed beds and, when there is a sign 
of earth movement by the mole, drop 
a spade down behind him and kick 
him out with your foot. He says that 
one of his operators hooked out 75 
moles in an hour and half last June on 

10 acres of kale. 


Dollar Feeding-stuffs 


RACTICALLY all animal feeding- 
stuffs may be imported from 
dollar sources without restriction. 
Expenditure on such imports in 1954, 
1955 and 1956 was respectively about 
£41 million, £73 million and £67 mil- 
lion, In 1954 the level of imports was 
affected by the run down of Govern- 
ment stocks at that time. I take this 
information from a Parliamentary 
answer which Mr. Godber gave in the 
House of Commons earlier this month. 
Presumably these imports are mainly 
maize and barley, with possibly some 
Oats and soya bean. This is a heavy 
bill that has to be paid in dollars, and 
it cannot be one that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer likes to meet. But 
-buying feeding-stuffs from all quarters 
without restriction must have the 
&ffect of keeping prices down in this 


- 


country. Buyers for the compound 
feeding-stuff manufacturers can range 
the world to buy to the best advantage. 
We do have a 10 per cent. import 
duty on foreign barley, which off- 
sets this advantage in minor degree. 
There can, I think, be no doubt that 
the smaller farmers mainly concerned 
with livestock, who do not themselves 
grow much in the way of grain, gain by 
this freedom to buy animal feeding- 
stuffs without restriction. 


Pedigree Pigs 


T the annual general meeting of 
the National Pig Breeders’ As- 
sociation, held last week, Mr. W. M. 
White, of Spalding, Lincolnshire, a 
well-known breeder of Large Whites, 
was elected president, and Mr. R. W. 
Pomeroy, of Stoke-under-Ham, Somer- 
set, who breeds Large Blacks success- 
fully, became president-elect. We all 
know the virtues of the Large White 
breed for producing high-grade bacon, 
but the Large Black, in common with 
the other coloured breeds, has been 
under rather a cloud in recent years. 
Iam interested to see that the N.P.B.A 
registrations of the Large Black breed 
recovered a little in 1956, but the 
total was far below the figures for 
Large Whites, Landrace and Wessex 
Saddleback, in that order. In its 
annual report the N.P.B.A. welcomes 
the proposed establishment of the Pig 
Industry Development Authority, 
“believing that this organisation can 
do a lot to help the future policies of 
our industry and to ensure that the 
improvements which we contemplate 
will have a greater chance of being 
attained.’’ However, the Association 
reaffirms its view that only an overall 
marketing board handling all classes 
of pigs can provide the trading 
security which pig breeders need. 


Tomatoes 


VER 100,000 tons of tomatoes are 
grown each year and the value 
of the crop is fully £1,000,000. They 
are the most important and general of 
the crops grown in commercial glass- 
houses and deserve the up-to-date 
bulletin Tomatoes prepared by the 
Ministry of Agriculture and published, 
price 4s. 6d., by the Stationery Office. 
Another Ministry bulletin, Peas (price 
3s.), deals with pea growing for mar- 
ket and for processing by canning and 
freezing. Fruit Tree Raising (price 
5s.) brings the nurseryman up to date 
in apple, pear, plum and cherry root 
stocks and illustrates propagation 
methods. 


Accounting and Agriculture 


USEFUL standard book for 
farmers to have is Faym A ccount- 
ing and Management by Ford Sturrock 
(Pitman, 18s.), which has now reached 
its third edition. Since this book was 
first published in 1947 farm analysis 
has been widely accepted and is in 
common use by the advisory services. 
Mr. Sturrock, who is head of the Farm 
Economics Branch of the Cambridge 
School of Agriculture, has experience of 
detecting weaknesses in farm manage- 
ment by analysing accounts and a new 
chapter on this is particularly valuable. 
Another angle on this side of the farm- 
ing business is provided by S. V. P. 
Cornwell in Management Accounting 
for Agriculture (Gee, 20s.). He recog- 
nises the impracticability of laying on 
the farmer any undue accounting bur- 
dens, but he wants the professional 
accountant to provide the farmer 
with a more useful tool in his accounts, 
particularly in the application of 
figures to management problems. The 
N.A.A.S. is now better able to help the 
farmer to make fuller use of his 
accountant’s figures presented in the 
right way. CINCINNATUS. 
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A Villiers engine now has a 
proud pedigree which is over 
two million engines long. And every scrap of precious knowledge 
and experience which has been gained in producing these engines is 
used to make the finest engines in the world today. 

A Villiers engine is perfectly designed for its job: is skilfully 
manufactured and will give untroubled service which is measured in 
years, not months. In short, if you want an engine you can really 


trust—then it must be a Villiers. 


Villiers Engines are fitted by the leading manufacturers of: Barrows 
Cultivators - Lawn Mowers - Motor Cycles - Motor Scythes « Concrete 
Mixers - Crop Sprayers - Hedge Cutters - Lighting Plants - Pumps 


Saws + Trucks. 


THE POWER AND THE HEART OF A FINE MAGHINE 


Villiers 


engined motor cycles, scooters, and three-wheelers do just that. 


Personal Transport. Make your petrol go further. 


Write for descriptive literature of Villiers engines, together with 


list of manufacturers and machines to: 


THE VILLIERS ENGINEERING COMPANY LIMITED - WOLVERHAMPTON 
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A Cruise to the 


COUNTRY 


‘Gay Northern Capitals’ 


If you have never visited Scandinavia, 
take a P & O cruise and be prepared 
for one of the most enjoyable holidays 
ever, You will be surprised and 
delighted with the gaiety and ‘life’ 
around you, in the enchanting North- 
ern cities you will visit—Oslo, Stock- 
holm, Helsinki and Copenhagen. 

All these places, abounding with 


interest and history, are yours to 
explore, whilst on this same cruise 
enjoying the scenic grandeur of the 
Fjords in the acme of comfort. This 
glorious 21-day cruise on the spacious 
P.& O ship “‘Arcadia’’ — leaves South- 
ampton on July 27th. First Class from 
£152 to £184— Tourist Class from 
£87 to £120. 


Alternatively it is still possible to secure accommodation, First Class, on some cruises 
during Fune, July, August and September and limited Tourist Class accommodation 
tn four and six berth cabins during August and September, to the Mediterranean. 


Your local Travel Agent will help you, or write direct JP» 


14/16 Cockspur Street, London. S.W.1 


26/6 per bottle. Order through your Club, 
Wine Merchant or Direct—C.O.D. from the Shippers. 


SHIPPED AND BOTTLED BY 


CHORLTON’S 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS 


73) MO'S DLESY= Sal RIE Eel, ser AN Cin erosl sea ree 
TELEPHONE CENTRAL 5980 


122 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 
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The Great Seal of Mary Queen of 
Scots is reproduced by courtesy of the 
Trustees of the British Museum 


The Seal of a 
famous Queen 
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The Seal of a 
famous whisky 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
Established 1893 


MACDONALD & MUIR LIMITED, DISTILLERS, LEITH, SCOTLAN 


‘ 


We'll be glad to help with your 


- travel arrangements 


The South African Railways Travel 
Bureau can place at your disposal detail 
and expert knowledge of the country 
and advise you how best to plan your trip. More, you can be relieve 
of all the wearisome business of getting 
tickets, booking accommodation 
and making up time-tables for your 
journey. 


You are invited to call and mak 
use of this service concerning 
travel to and in South Africa—o 
write to the Commercial 
Representative, South Africa 
House, Trafalgar Square, Londo! 
W.C.2. Telephone: 

WHitehall 4488. 


SOUTH AFRICAN RAILWAY. 


- BOOKS 


MOST ISOLATED 
ISLAND 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


_HAVE been reading a good deal 
iI about islands of late: last week 

Cyprus and St. Helena; this week 
Easter Island, by Alfred Métraux, 
translated from the French by Michael 
Bullock (André Deutsch, 21s.). As for 
Cyprus, there have been times in its 
history when almost anyone, I should 
think, would like to go there and stay 
there. Butnotnow. As for St. Helena, 
a month or two would be enough. As 
for Easter Island, I cannot imagine 
that at any time I should have liked to 
live in it, and M. Métraux’s book 
destroys even the wish to visit it. 
There are, of course, the famous 


AAAAAAAAAAAAMM ARUMNRAMAMAMAAAA 
EASTER ISLAND. By Alfred Metraux 
(André Deutsch, 21s.) 


HENRY MORSE: PRIEST OF THE PLAGUE. By Philip Caraman 
(Longmans, 18s.) 


THE UNHAPPY COUNTESS. 
(Constable, 21s.) 
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statues, but equally curious objects 
are being produced in our own country 
and with the advantage of variety. 
One could almost speak not of the 
statues but of the statue of Easter 
Island: the same thing done again and 
again with slight variation. 


DEAD CIVILISATION 


It was in 1934 that M. Métraux 
went to the island with a colleague. 
| Their mission was organised by the 

Musée de | Homme in Paris, with the 
support of the French and Belgian 
Governments. He confesses that he 
went with no high hopes, for he does 
|not share romantic notions about 
Easter Island that are held by others. 
“Tn calling to life this civilisation that 
had been dead for almost a century, 
I had only its wreckage to help me.” 
His first glimpse of the island did not 
encourage him. “If we had cherished 
the dream of seeing the classical 
silhouette of the Polynesian beach rise 
before us, we should have been sadly 
disillusioned. The capital of the 
| legendary Easter Island looked for all 
| the world like a humble European 
hamlet on a rainy day.’’ When they 
| got ashore, “it was as hard to believe 
ourselves in Polynesia now, amid this 
mob of women, most of them ugly, 
dressed in discoloured clothes that 
clung to ungraceful bodies, as it had 
been a short while before when we 
| first glimpsed the village of Hanga-roa 
through the rain.”’ 

The island belongs to Chile, but 
is run by a sheep-farming company, 
whose administrator complained that 
life was difficult because of the natives’ 
| pilfering habits. ‘““We lost 3,000 sheep 
last year. Two days before your 
arrival, they broke into the farm and 
stole all the rams.” 

M. Métraux tells us that it is 
generally accepted that the dispersal 
oi the Polynesians from the Society 
Islands and the Marquesas took place 
in the 12th century. Some of them 
Settled on ‘‘this tiny island—the most 
isolated in the world.’’ (It contains 
about 48,000 acres.) The civilisation 
of these settlers, whatever it may have 
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been, developed undisturbed until 
1722 when the first European ship 
called at the island. There was occa- 
sional touch with the island after that, 
and then dawned 1862—a year, says 
M. Métraux, that was “‘decisive in the 
history of Easter Island. It saw the 
end of its civilisation.” What hap- 
pened was this. Peruvian slave- 
traders, seeking labour for the Chilean 
guano trade, landed on the island, 
drove the people down to the shore 
with musket-fire, sailed them away 
and sold them to the guano companies. 
Among them were the King and his 
son. Within a few months, only about 
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Never tasted real 
Cornish Pasties? 


It’s time you enjoyed 
fresh-from-the-oven, 
wrapped-in-rich- 
pastry, meaty and 
savoury home-made 
Cornish Pasties 


By Ralph Arnold 


a hundred were alive of the thousand 
that were taken. The French and 
British governments intervened, and 
the survivors were repatriated. But 
only fifteen reached Easter Island. The 
others died of tuberculosis or small-pox 
during the voyage, and the most 
awful reflection that arises, as one 
ponders one of the foulest deeds in 
history, is that it would have been 
better had all died. For they brought 
disease germs that “‘transformed the 
island into a vast charnel-house,’’ and 
during the disorder that followed civil 
war came, with famine, and the 
civilisation collapsed. “‘The majority 
of members of the priestly class dis- 
appeared, taking with them the secrets 
of the past.’ And this is why no one 
on Easter Island to-day can give any- 
thing but a vague confused echo of 
what the island’s civilisation in fact 
amounted to during its six centuries 
of isolation. 


DID THEY HAVE WRITING? 


Something might be learned if the 
civilisation had reached the improb- 
able stage of inventing a writing. 
Pictographs that have been found 
engraved on cylinders of wood and on 
wooden tablets have led some scholars 
to believe that the Easter Islanders 
had indeed made the immense stride 
of inventing a written language. M. 
Métraux does not share this belief. 
He thinks these things were used by 
the island bards when reciting tradi- 
tional chants. ‘‘To read the tablet, the 
bard would have to know the text of 
the chant by heart, and the sole pur- 
pose of the signs would be to save him 
from lapses of memory.” 

As for the great statues, M. 
Métraux does not accept the theory of 
their immense age or of the difficulty 
of shifting them about. Most of them 
are carved out of tufa, a light material, 
“and many of them seem to have dis- 
integrated under the effects of rain and 
returned to the earth from which they 
came ... In our view, the Easter 
Island sculptors worked in a material 
so soft that it made for a certain 
laziness. They too readily accepted a 


REMINDER RECIPE 


Cornish Pasties: 10 oz. short crust pastry, I2 oz. stewing 
steak, 12 02. potato, I medium onion, seasoning, 2 tablespoons 
cold water. 

Cut meat, potato and onion into small dice. Roll out pastry, 
not too thinly, into a circle 12” across. Put meat and vegetables 
on to pastry; add seasoning and water. Damp edges and seal. 
Bring sealed edge to centre and press into large flutes. Brush 
pastry with beaten egg and bake for 15 mins. at Mark 7 or 
450°F, then for 1 hour at Mark 5 or 400 °F, (Sufficient for two 
to three persons.) 


You know it’s 
good if you've 
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made it yourself! 


THE FLOUR ADVISORY BUREAU, 2I ARLINGTON STREET, LONDON, S.W.I 
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Among a steadily growing circle 


: A ee of wholly satisfied smokers, 


| BLACK & WHITE We aE i Le ie no tobacco enjoys a higher esteem than 


TLAND 


SPeciaL tend OF = ME QTCH WHISKY Bal Biysrusant 


3s “~~ 


SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS 
GLASGOW & LONDON 
Rereccnts remain ersek OT 


70° PROOF 


Repeatedly — 
a favourite choice 


Enjoy Scotch at its very best by 
always asking for “Black & White’. 
Its fine flavour is achieved 
by blending in the special 
“Black & White” way. 
Consistent quality ensures 
the same satisfaction and 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


** BUCHANAN’S ” 
By Appointment oes A to Her Majesty The Queen 
Scotch Whisky Distillers f R James Buchanan & Co. Ltd. 


She Secret is in the Blending 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


| ae BOOKS ts 


NEW, SECONDHAND 


Books 


ON EVERY SUBJECT 
* 
JOIN THE BOOK CLUB! 
You buy best-selling Novels (published 


at 10/6, 12/6 & more) for only 4]-. 
Wy vite today Gor details! y 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) ye Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 
Two mins. from Tottenham Ct. Rd. Station 


GUARD YOUR HEALTH WITH A 


DADSON BRIAR 


A DRY SMOKE GUARANTEED BECAUSE 


-.. the absorbent soaks up any moisture 
entering the stem from the smoker’s mouth. 
COOL, because the hot smoke impinges on 
the absorbent instead of on your tongue. 
HEALTHY, because it eliminates 66% of the 
pyridine (the poisonous part of nicotine) 
together with a quantity of tar, etc., from 
the smoke. Ask a doctor or ophthalmic sur- 
geon what this means to your health and 
eyesight. 

NEVER FOUL, because when the absorbent 


becomes petra ved at) abouts be replaced with VS, th e a que ur of 


the Apricot 


In your 
favourite 
shape 


Absorbents in 
List of shapes from: H 


packets of 12 
H. H. DADSON & CO. Ma who also make the pertect Creme-de-Menthe- 
43 New Cavendish Street, London, W.1. vy, liqueur of the mint / 
Tel.: Welbeck 8028 
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BY APPOINTMENT 

TO HER MAJESTY 

QUEEN ELIZABETH 
THE QUEEN MOTHER 
TOILET SOAP MAKERS 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY 


FINE SOAPS 
AND TOILET 
PREPARATIONS 


THE BATH 


H. BRONNLEY & CO. LTD., 
LONDON, W.; 


‘Modern Tailoring 


Tailoring has adapted itself to the modern 
|tempo. At Hawkes’ Department for 
Immediate Wear, you’ll find at once the 
suit, the overcoat to your measurements, 


| in the cloth of your choice and at a 


moderate price. 


LOUNGE SUITS £22.0.0 to £34.0.0. 
OVERCOATS £19.19.0 to £34.19.6, 
SPORTS JACKETS £10.19.6 to £17.19.6. 


An expert team of cutters is at the service of 
those who prefer Made-to-Measure Tailoring. 


peenics 
Savile Row 


ESTABLISHED 1771 


1, SAVILE ROW, LONDON, W.1 


Tel.: REGent 0816 


4nd at 12a, London Road, Camberley, Surrey 
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REVIEWS by HOWARD SPRING —continued 


single formula that they could repro- 
duce without effort. Their first con- 
ception was bold; their mistake was to 
remain satisfied with it.” 

To-day the health of the people 
is good, and those who can take any 
comfort from mere increase of numbers 
in a dangerously overcrowded world 
will note with pleasure that the popu- 
lation is rising by leaps and bounds. 


MISSIONARY IN ENGLAND 

Mr. Philip Caraman’s Henry 
Morse: Priest of the Plague (Longmans, 
18s.) is the biography of an East 
Anglian Englishman who was con- 
verted to Roman Catholicism, was 
trained on the Continent for the “ Eng- 
lish Mission,’’ came over here as a 
missionary in the time of Charles I, 
suffered hardship and years of im- 
prisonment, laboured valiantly among 
the London victims of a great plague 
and was finally hanged at Tyburn and 
quartered. His work during the plague 
was the most notable thing in his life. 

As in other books by Mr. Cara- 
man, we have here a fascinating 
account of the methods which Catholic 
priests of the English mission used in 
their work, often, as Morse was for a 
time, attached to some great house 
where the old faith had a strong hold; 
and of the ways of the priest-catchers, 
sometimes themselves apostate priests, 
who made a living out of informing. 
One well-founded company, “perhaps 
the longest-established, had branches 
both in London and the north.” 
Sometimes it paid them not to inform 
but to hold a priest under continued 
blackmail. Some of the informers had 
a standard list of charges. When they 
had cited a victim before the ecclesias- 
tical courts they claimed expenses at 
the rate of thirteen pence per mile dur- 
ng the pursuit, and this had to be paid 
by the victim himself. 


PEDANTS AND THE PLAGUE 

Unsavoury and displeasing as an 
informer always is, he seems almost 
clean considered against the ecclesias- 
tics who were prepared to use the 
worst disasters to further their cause. 
During the plague, throughout which 
Morse tirelessly laboured among the 
afflicted in London, a certain Dr. 
Gouge was ascribing the plague to 
“God’s anger at the growth of Catho- 
licism”’; and “other preachers made 
the Established Church a scapegoat 
for the affliction equally with the 
Papists.’”” A Mr. Sparrock denounced 
“the cursed adorations and bowing at 
names” and declared that “the 
plague of God was in the land for the 
new mixtures of religion that is com- 
manded in churches.’ And there was 
a ‘“‘sub-curate of St. Margaret’s’’ who 
laid information against one of Morse’s 
colleagues on the ground that he 
visited the plague-stricken not to give 
them temporal help but to seduce 
them from allegiance to the King’s 
religion. Again, when Morse appealed 
for funds to help him in his charitable 
work, stating “the traditional doctrine 
that true faith was proved by works of 
charity,’ certain Protestant ministers 
rose in arms to defend the thesis that 
faith and works are not necessarily 
related. It is difficult to decide 
whether to be amused or horrified by 
pedants splitting hairs among the 
creak of the corpse-carts and the ring- 
ing of the bell. 

Altogether, in telling Henry 
Morse’s story, Mr. Caraman sheds 
much light on the condition of 
England at that time, and not least on 
the dilemma of the King, defender of 
the Protestant faith and husband of a 
Catholic Queen. 


FATE OF A WEALTHY WIDOW 


Mr. Ralph Arnold’s The Unhappy 
Countess (Constable, 21s.) is a salutary 
warning to rich young women not to 
fall in love with young men bearing 
the sinister name of Stoney. Mary 
Eleanor Bowes was the only child of a 
man who made a great fortune out of 
minerals in the north. She married 
John Lyon the 9th Earl of Strathmore, 
when she was 18 years old. She had 
already become involved with a Mr. 
George Grey while her husband was 
alive, and after Strathmore’s death 
she seemed headed for marriage with 
him. Then she met a half-pay Irish 
lieutenant named Stoney, a widower 
of some means, but these means were 
not so great that Stoney was unaware 
of the advantage of marrying the 
Countess of Strathmore. She was not 
averse. Indeed, she was all for it, 
though she was pregnant by Grey, who 
had already induced her to endure 
some miscarriages. Perhaps Stoney 
thought that the daughter who 
appeared uncanonically soon after 
his marriage to the countess was a 
small price to pay for her fortune; but 
when he discovered that she had 
taken legal steps to prevent him from 
touching a penny, the true Mr. Stoney 
came to the surface. 

From that moment Mr. Arnold 
unrolls a story that would be incredible 
if it were not so well authenticated. 
The seizure of the countess in a public 
street in London, her abduction, her 
being rushed madly about the country, 
her beatings, her imprisonments, her 
final rescue, the subsequent long- 
drawn litigations, all make a magnifi- 
cent comment on the old doctrine that 
a wife and her possessions belong to 
her husband and that, in his lawful 
pursuit of them, she is lacky to escape 
with her life. Stoney was a rogue and 
a murderous villain, but his wife was a 
fool. If ever a woman got what she 
asked for, it was she. 


Sd 


HARPSICHORD MAKERS 


AKERS of the Harpsichord and 
Clavichord, 1440-1840, by Don- 
ald Boalch (George Ronald, 63s.), is a 
once-for-all book: nothing comparable 
with it has been written before, and in 
all probability it will not be written 
again. It represents an enormous 
amount of research, and so far as it can 
be readily checked it has brought a 
high degree of accuracy into a field in 
which there must inevitably be gaps 
and speculation. The year 1840 has, 
of course, a special relevance to the 
collector and writer on antiques, but 
it might perhaps be suggested in this 
particular case that a supplement 
should have been added recording the 
names of such modern English makers 
as the Dolmetsches and Paul of East- 
bourne. There are not many of them, 
their instruments could be traced 
without much difficulty, and their 
craftsmanship can stand comparison 
with that of many makers of the past. 
[This review appeared in part of 
our issue of April 25.) 


ENGLISH TOWNS 
ILLUSTRATED 

BOOK of photographs which 

gives a good general impression 
of English town building is Historic 
Towns of England in_ Pictures 
(Odhams, 12s, 6d.). There are sec- 
tions on the North Country, the Mid- 
lands, the West Country, the South- 
west and the South-east, with a 
general introduction by Brian Vesey- 
Fitzgerald. The pictures range in 
place from Berwick in the north to 
Penzance in the south, and in time 
from the Roman baths at Bath to the 
new City Hall at Norwich. The 
photographs are uneven in quality. 
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SUN WAY 
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Your best bedroom will look 
prettier, your living room more 
gracious, your dintng room more 
dignified—your whole house cooler 
in summer, warmer in winter when you 
dress your windows in pastel 
coloured Sunway Vevo Blinds. 

So practical too; providing privacy, 
preventing draughts and protecting 
fabric from fading. 

Insist on Sunway at your nearest 
retailer. Free colour brochure CL 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
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THE QUEEN 
GOLDSMITHS & 
CROWN JEWELLERS 


| Patterned 
and plain 


Diamond 
£232.10.0 


Zircon & Sapphire & 
diamond diamond 
£100.0.0 £65.0.0 
Sapphire & diamond 
£225.0.0 
Diamond Diamond 
£Jo.0.0 £147.0.0 
Citrine, diamond & 9 ct. gold 
£95.0.0 
Diamond Diamond 
£275.0.0 £267.10.0 


Opal & diamond 
£152.10.0 


An illustrated catalogue of rings 
is now available and we shall 


be glad to send you a copy. 


Patterned furnishing fabric 
in elegant, peony-printed cotton satin, 
heavy quality, 48” wide. Grounds of 

b 0) lime, celadon, primrose, pale pink, 
black or white 30/3 yard 
crown J ewe | ers Plain Indian rug in off-white; 


excellent quality. Large range of 


L12 REGENT SURER IGS icpcccteso 5 ee 
LONDON W.1 Carpets et pao. ena 


to 15’x12'£87.10.0 


FORMERLY THE GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY LTD. baie ak OARPRTE: 300, SUR NRE 
TELEPHONE: REGENT 3021 HARVEY NICHOLS & CO LTD OF KNIGHTSBRIDGE AND BOURNEMOUTH : 


HE blouse at its most 
feminine is suddenly 
once more the most im- 
portant item on the accessory 
list, largely on account of the 
collars on the suit jackets 
that have a habit of falling 
away from the throat. Dior 
shows filmy white chiffon 
blouses with either folded 
fichu necklines or knotted 
scarves of chiffon that frame 
the V neckline and that can 
pe pulled out over the suit. 
More often the blouse ties at 
the throat so that it fills in 
most becomingly the gap left 
by the narrow collar on a suit 
hat rolls away from the 
throat. Frequently when the 
acket is straight it is lined 
with the same flowery printed 
)répe that makes the blouse. 
| Every kind of material is chosen for 
hese blouses. Pure silk chiffon is a 
reat favourite, pleated, gathered and 
fucked. Organza, both silk and nylon, 
|S embroidered, inlaid with medallions 
if lace or, when composed of nylon, per- 
jfanently pleated or ruffled. The blouses 
| if printed crépe or satin are constructed 
tke the top of a dress and are often 
jilaborately cut. with yokes and folds 
Janning out from the armholes. Fine 
/Paisley wools are shaped like a simple 
hhirt; so are a large range of non-iron 
ottons that are shown also pin-tucked 
c the front. White non-iron cotton 
ses with collars cut like the suit 
ets, so that they fall away from the 
ck, are intended for wearing with odd 
rts or jeans and would be most 
iractical to take on a holiday. 
7 In the Jacqmar Boutique there are 
lOuses imported from Italy and made 
Mm fine printed cotton or pure silk 
repe printed with flower-heads_ or 
| er Shapes vary from the plain 
type to a design that has a folded 
el running down the centre front 
the collarless circular neckline. 
e folds fill in the opening of a suit 
cket and as the blouse looks like a 
Tess bodice it would be as good for 
ining out in as in the morning. Printed 
'8anza evening blouses with big sleeves 
ad pleated ruffles framing the low 
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(Left) White handkerchief 
linen, cut to a low curving 
collarless neckline and pin- 
striped horizontally with 


navy blue and scarlet 
(Harrods) 


(Below) Chiffon blouse, 
designed by Pierre Balmain 
and made to measure. The 
folded fichu fronts are in- 
tended to frame the low 
opening of a jacket and the 
blouse is lined with silk 
(Debenham and Freebody) 


ML Sastin fis Blouse. 


necklines look charming with dark silk skirts. A Sybil 
Connolly design in dark blue and green cotton with a white 
organdie fichu is different again. 

The first of the autumn suits at Jacqmar that can be 
bought off the peg are completed by sleekly fitting over- 
blouses of wool jersey. These are collarless, buttoning on a 
tab in the centre front at the throat and again at the hem. 
They end just below the waist, fitting snugly under the 
shortish semi-fitting jackets, and colours are dark, matched 
up to the linings of the jackets, smoky grey or a faint 
olive green, a colour that is being shown a great deal for 
both coats and suits. 

Debenham and Freebody copy French designs and 
make the blouses individually. A chiffon by 
Pierre Balmain is delightful. It is laid on a silk 
foundation and has a gathered panel each 
side of the fronts falling from a point at the 
back of the neck, framing the V neckline and 
then continuing to the waist. 


Blouse of fine cotton printed in a 
compact peacock blue and green design 
and trimmed with a white organdie 
collar, (Left) Ivory pure silk crépe 
printed with feathers in warm tones 
of brown. (Jacqmar Boutique) 


Shirts are available in many 
colours made from non-iron cot- 
ton in simple styles with tucks 
or pleats in the front rather like 
a man’s shirt. They are also most 
fashionable in striped cottons 
with stiffened collars and cuffs 
and also in fine Paisley wool. 

At Hupperts they have a 
complete selection of the latest 
man-made fibres as blouses rang- 
ing from fancy  lace-trimmed 
ones in sheer fabrics to the 
simplest of shirts. These quick- 
drying fabrics appear as organza 
and chiffon; they can look like a 
silk crépe or a matelassé organza 
and some are now quite opaque 
and look like shirting. 

Sports sweaters and blouses 
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By Appointment 
to Her Majesty The Queen 
Biseuit Manufacturers 
MEVilie & Price Lid. 


i am DIGESTIVE (SWEET MEAL) BISCUITS 
A 114d. per packet 


tra 
‘ ZA 


9) M°VITIE & PRICE LTD 


the new coloured 
AGAMATIC~* 


the smartest boiler 
you can buy 


Smart because it’s blue, white, 
cream, green or grey. 


is 


HN 
el eT || 


hil Hil || Smart because it can be obtained 
HI in many attractive combinations of 
| 


any of these basic colours. 


Smart because it can have a black 
top-plate too. 


Smart because it gives you con- 
stant hot water, power for radiators, 
always makes a virtue of necessity! 


%* Accepted by the Council of Industrial 
Design for showing at The Design Centre, 
Haymarket, London, S.W.1 


j SEND OFF THIS COUPON a 
| BEFORE THE LAST POST l 
| Please send me your free booklet about the new i 
| coloured Agamatics and details of H.P. 

| To: AGA Heat LIMITED, Dept. ;319/4,, Orchard House, Orchard Street, London, W.1 | 
| London Showrooms : 20 North Audley Street, W.1 | 


NAME ae “st saree ‘ 


BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE | 


Proprietors: Allied Lronfounders Ltd., makers of cookers, boilers, fires and baths. Al | 
The word Agamatic is a registered trade mark of Aga Heat Lid. | 


y they’re 
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Signs of the Zodiac 

engraved on fine G 

English crystal rummers. 

42]/- each, postage 3/- 

The General Trading Co. (Mayfair) Ltd. 
(Piccadilly end) W.1. 


@ 1-5 Gra Grosvenor 5762 


woes pal 


ntham Place, Park Lane 


oe 


8 days’ tour 
BELGIUM, HOLLAND 


30 


AND GERMANY Gns 
13 days 
A WEEK IN 
: SWITZERLAND PLUS 
A TOUR THROUGH Gpng. 
good— 
10 days’ 43 
7 COUNTRIES TOUR 
Gns. 


15 days’ tour 


BELGIUM, GERMANY, 68 


AUSTRIA, SWITZER- 
LAND AND FRANCE GIS. 


they’re 


15 days’ 
CO 0) KS ne TOUR OF 87 
ITALY Gns. 


Departures Weekly. 


A friendly courier goes with each tour. Choice of other tours from 26 gns. 
1957 programme ‘Cooks Coach Tours Abroad’ from Thos. Cook & Son, Ltd., 
Dept. I/3/SS, Berkeley St., London, W.1, or branches; or Dean & Dawson Ltd. 


A cotton poplin shirt with a pin-tucked panel in front is tomato- 
coloured. This shirt can he drip-dried and requires the minimum 
of pressing (Finnigans) 


Photographs by CouNTRY Lire Studio. 


of Tricosa knitted from 
fine cotton are also in 
this collection. The simple 
lfinely ribbed material is not 
only knitted in classic sweater 
styles but contrived with 
‘square, wedged or low V 
necklines that can look quite 
‘sophisticated in town with a 
\sleek wool or linen suit. The 
Summer ones are made to 
jcoOver an inch or two of 
the top of the arm, a line 
(that is so much more becom- 
jing than a completely sleeve- 
less armhole, and there is a 
close-fitting ribbed band over 
|the waist to fit snugly over 
|the top of the waistband of 
the skirt, so that the whole 
line is most trim and work 
Manlike. In white, matched 
by a white Terylene pleated 
\skirt or by a ribbed slim one 
lof the same material, they 
(make an outfit that is most 
useful, is creaseless, packs 
easily and can be laundered 
simply. 

Long-sleeved silk shirts 
that are intended for the 
Slender sheath skirts form an 
interesting group. They are 
‘Simply tailored and made 
(from silk crépes printed with 
beautiful floral sprays of long- 
stemmed roses or lilies, or the 
Stylised carnations of Ascher 
that form a graceful inter- 
twining pattern. Jacqmar 
tailor them from three silk 
Squares where the colours are 
Subtly blended. The Pucci silk shirts mass brilliant dashing colours into 
heraldic quarterings or zigzag patterns, and they can be worn either 
tucked in or hanging over at the waist. 


f YOLOURS and patterns for the Pucci beach clothes shown at 

Woollands derived from the banners carried in one of the Sienna 
Processions, with some mosaic designs inspired by the floor in the 
cathedral. The banner patterns vibrate with blazing colour, with reds, 
yellows, pinks and orange, and for the plain poplins there are geranium 
Pink and lime green. A jagged point is often splashed across the front 
of overblouses with the rest grouped into squares that are again quartered 
mto coloured patterns. Gay swirling cotton skirts button on over long 
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(Left) A white Terylene dress is cut with wide rounded 
revers and collar and has a permanently pleated skirt. The 
princess-cut tennis dress above is in white embossed cotton. 
Neither requires ironing and both can be drip-dried 
(Lillywhites) 


tapered slacks of brilliant cotton with either a match- 
ing or contrasting long-sleeved shirt. Full-length 
patterned Roman togas are included for beach dresses 
covering bikinis that are brief and frilled. Beach 
jackets are threaded at the hem by a drawstring, so 
that they pouch over slightly. 

This summer’s tennis dresses in the heavier types 
of cotton are cut in gores from under the bust and have 
moderate hemlines and brief sleeves nicked at the top. 
Some of the Teddy Tinling designs in the man-made 
fibres have crisp permanently pleated skirts, and he 
uses an Everglaze cotton with an embossed design for 
a clean-looking tailored frock. A waffle cotton piqué 
is scalloped at the neck and hem, otherwise quite 
plain. Expandable crimp nylon is used for pants and 
shorts, and knitted cotton is the newest fabric for a 
o eeshirt. 

One of the smartest tennis dresses at Gordon 
Lowe’s is made of Irish linen. It is cut on smooth princess 
lines with a U-shaped neckline, and its only decoration is 
aband of drawn threadwork under the bust and round the 
hem. This princess line with a seam under the bust— 
really an adaptation of the Empire line—is very 
popular for this summer. One really pretty dress cut like this has 
a broderie anglaise yoke laid over pink or blue organza. 
Another has a band of blue ribbon laid under the bosom with a large 
bow on one side and buttonholes edged with the same blue. Of course, 
Terylene is widely used for shorts, pleated skirts and shirts which are 
in an open weave. The classic tennis dress with a shirt top, no sleeves 
and a crisply pleated skirt is still a best-seller. Another fabric which is 
extremely practical is drip-dry cotton, which is made into a simple 
dress with a very full skirt and a simple V-necked bodice. For the 
older woman there is a button-through dress of waffle piqué with a 
skirt which reaches the knees. 

P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 
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APRN RY 
Two Steeples Ltd., 
Wigston, Leicestershire 


COUNTRY 


In Terylene/Wool mixture. 
Choose one for Spring & Summer wear. 
(When soiled, wash and drip dry to look like new) 


Shades—Honey, Oatmeal, Lime, Peacock, Royal, 
Sage, Grey, Shocking Pink, Light Navy, Light Blue. 


Dresses each about 9 guineas. 


Nr suit a £10. 0. 0. 
oSteeples 
“he Name for Duahity 
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Cuckoo Clock—the 
hands move and the 
Cuckoo appears 


Shoe containing 
the Old Woman 


Fascinating charms— 
in 9 carat gol 


Beautifully made, these charms 4 
remarkable for their wonderful dete 
Shown actual size on the left, some 
the charms open to reveal mint 
coloured figures. All bear a 9 cal 
gold hall-mark. ( 


Whale containing Registered post free in Great Brit 
Jonah from Dept. CL—or send for \ 
eS | illustrated folder showin lOOrdifen 
OG” 2 charms and a_ selection of ch 

Be bracelets. 


) 


Riding Crop z 
(2-colour Gold) , x 


EPs) ol) 


e€ . 


GOLDSMITHS 


e, 
KBO 
"e. 
ABQ 


BO 
St. George and e 
Dragon (movable) 38 


£5.10.0 & 


SS 
OOS 
OSBOOV 
DOOR ADO 
BOO 


19 MARKET STREET, LEICESTER. 


GEORGE TARRATT LIMITED 
*Phone- 22 


WwW. 


Ride with an Ordnance Sur- 
vey Map: the 24 inch-to-a- 
mile for preference. Nothing 
adds so much to the pleasure 
of exploring the countryside 
onhorse or on foot than these 
precisely informative maps 
identifying and locating 
hedge and fence, ditch and 
stream, ride and footpath. 


ALSO ASK YOUR STATIONER 


FOR BIRTHDAY, ANNIVERSARY 
AND OCCASION CARDS. 


“Tokens of Good Taste” 


N. SHARPE LTD., BRADFORD 


ORDNAN.CE SURVE®. 


ORDNANCE SURVEY MAPS 


Key to the land of Britain 


Obtainable from most booksellers and stationers. 
CHESSINGTON, 


MANUFACTURER’S OFFER 


ceria POLYTHE! 
PLASTICS FOR 
coce BAGS ute 
Each} 10 
6"x11” 1/3 
10”x12” 2/0 
12x15” 3/0 
WITH EveRY | 15"x30"| 9d, | 7/3 
'; 10/- SPENT. : 21”x40”| 1/3 }11/0 
See ul 24”x48”! 1/9 |16/0) 
SSS] iNSULATE = 24’x60") 2/0 18/0) 
= YOUR 24”x80"| 3/0 |27/0) 
GREENHO USE 36’x60”| 4/6 |41/0) 
WITH 40’x80"| 6/8 161/0|: 


POLYTHENE SHEETIN 
(Hundreds of other uses in home and gar 
124” width 2/- yard or 1/10d. over 21 
48” width 11d. yard or 9d. over 21 
Postage up to 5/- 5d., 10/- 8d., over 10/- 

TRANSATLANTIC PLASTICS LT 

(Dept. C.L.76) 
29, Victoria Road, Surbiton, Surrey 


CHANDELIERS and 


For rapid familiarisation 
with new country there is 
nothing to equalan Ordnance 
Survey Map. 


WALL BRACKETS 


Beautifully 
hand carved 
O e e in White- 
, i s wood, Old 
One inch to one mile map. This Ivory or Oak 
shows woods and all minor roads dls 
and is a good general map for the 
rider who does not require all the 
: : 2d. Stamp <> 
detail shown on the 24 inch map for Chandeliers Wi Wall Brack 
but wants a map which covers a Brochureto: from 42/6 from 20/ 


HOME ACCESSORIES 


reasonably large area of country. 57 PARK STREET, BRISTOL, 1 


AND CARVED LeTTERIN 
RUSTIC OR PLAIN 


Published by the 


SURREY THE LANTERN & HOUSE NAMES © 


2, Church Row, Chislehurst. 


